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PREFACE 

THIS History owes its inception to a query addressed to me 
some twelve years ago by l)r. J. I'. Way, then Headmaster of 
Warwick, now Headmaster of Rossall School. Apropos of the 
name ' The Kings Newe Scole of Warwyke,' the legal title of 
Warwick Grammar School from 1545 to 1875, Dr. Way 
wanted to know what was the old school, if King Henry vIII.'S 
foundation was the new school. As I knew that VCarwick 
possessed an ancient collegiate church, and all, or nearly all, 
ancient college-churches maintained grammar schools, I ven- 
tured to predict that it wotfld be found that the school 
existed from the twelfth century, and probably from pre- 
Conquest times. On constdting Dugdale's Monasticon, to see if 
there was any trace of the school in the account of the collegiate 
church, there leaped to sight, not merely, as hoped, some 
casual and incidental mention of the school in early times, 
but, among the earliest deeds relating to the church, a whole 
charter entirely devoted to the school, and other charters 
specifically dealing with it, putting its origin definitely back to 
pre-Conquest times. Reference to the original 'Chartulary,' 
or copy deed-book, of St. Mary's, now preserved in the Record 
Office, from which Dugdale printed these charters, revealed 
other mentions of the school, including school statutes of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. Before these discoveries 
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times ensued after the coming of Mr. W. T. Keeling in 1902. 
It is unfortunate that the inevitable delays of publication 
have further prevented its appearance till now, when, as it is 
passing through the press, comes the news of Mr. Keeling's 
departure to King Edward vI.'s School, Grantham, another 
ancient school, the antiquity of which is obscured by a 
modern name. 
As the history of the School is inextricably mingled with 
the history of the borough in which it stands, and the church 
which maintained it for, say, the first 530 or 45 years of 
its existence, no apolo,jy is offered for including a full dis- 
cussion of the origin of Warwick, the Castle, the borough, 
and the Earldom, and a history of the Colleate Church. 
Those to whom such things are cxvia,'e are recommended to 
skip Chapters II., III., and Iv. altogether; while they may like 
to use the same short way with the account of the Trinity 
Gild of Warwick in Chapter VL and the Chantry of Guy's 
Cliff in Chapter v. 
Thanks must be given to the Old Warwickians who have 
contributed their labours to the making of this story. :First 
and foremost comes Archdeacon Baly, whose racy memory 
has rescued from oblivion the almost prehistoric days of 
George Innes, headmaster from 1793 to 1843; then the 
Rev. S. Hirons and Mr. P,. C. Heath in the early and Mr. T. 
Kemp and Mr. A. E. Bowed in the later days of Herbert Hill, 
from 1843 to 1875 ; Mr. A. E. Bowen under Mr. Macmichael, 
1875-1880; Mr. Norman Lane and Mr. A..Iatthews under 
William Grundy, 1880-1885; Mr. W. V. l'. Hexter, Mr. 
R. :F. J. Sawyer, and Mr. G. E. Gordon under ]r. Way, 
1885-1896 ; the two latter also covering part of Mr. Percival 
Brown's time to 1897. 
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Special acknowledgment is also due to Mr. T. Kemp, who, 
with his unrivalled knowledge of the records at Warwick, has 
generously given stores of extracts for reproduction in the 
book. To Mr. Davies is due the chapter on the Athletic 
record of the School. To Dr. Way and Mr. Keeling the 
author is indebted for much help. 

Above all, those interested in the history of the Collegiate 
Church are indebted to Dr. Gore, who when Iishop of 
Worcester allowed me the use at home of the Episcopal 
,'egisters, from which a large part of it has been derived. 

Lastly, the author may, with the medkeval cribe, say-- 
Finis nunc oi)eri ; las erit vsque Deo. 

A. F. LEACH. 

ELM PARK 
3rd A pril 1906. 
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CHAPTER I 

WARWICK SCHOOL IN THE DAYS OF EDWARD THE COIFESSOR 
AS SHOWN BY A WRIT OF HENRY I. 

FEW, very few are the institutions in England in these days of 
King Edward, 'the Seventh after the Conquest,' which can 
bring direct and documentary evidence of their descent from 
the days of King Edward the Confessor, the last of many 
Edwards before the Conquest. The King's Grammar School, 
Warwick, is one of these few. There are other ancient schools 
which may claim a pre-Conquest title, of equal or greater 
antiquity than that of Warwick. Among them, St. Paul's 
School, London, St. Peter's School, York, and the King's 
School, Canterbury, our veritable 'Oldest School,' must rank 
in an ascending scale of antiquity before the King's School, 
Warwick. But for none of them can positive evidence yet be 
produced of continuous connection between the existing school, 
as we fred it after the Conquest, and the same school as it un- 
doubtedly existed on the day on which, in Domesday phrase, 
King Edward the Confessor 'was alive and dead.' In the case 
of Warwick School alone has the connecting link been found. 
In this case documents of title, which would be pronounced 
good legal evidence by any judge, could be produced in court. 
The chief document of title is a royal writ, a copy of which is 
to be found in the Chartulary, 1 or copy deed-book, of St. Mary's 
CollegiateChurch,Warwick, nowpreserved in the Record Office. 2 
1 Crhart., No. 19, f. ll. 
o. Exch. Q. 1. Miscellaneous Books, 2. Thi MS. is in this book referred 
to as Chart. 
A 
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Chad's CaShedral, Lichfield. In 1102 the see of Chester had 
been moved from Chester to Coventry, which is in Warwick- 
shire, and the title of Coventry and Lichfield eventually 
superseded that of Chester. While, however, Coventry and 
that part of Warwickshire surrounding Coventry was and is 
in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield, Warwick and the 
western part always remained in the diocese of Worcester. 
There being two bishops in the county, and the possessions of 
All Saints' Church being in both dioceses, the writ was addressed 
to both. Earl Roger was addressed as the principal layman 
of the county, being Earl of Warwick. He had succeeded his 
father on 20 June 113. Geoffrey of Clinton was probably 
Sheriff of Warwickshire, having received, it is said, 1 the 
sheriffdom as a hereditary gift on marrying the earl's 
daughter, Agnes. The witness of the Bishop of Lincoln does 
not help us much to a date, as his name is not given. But it 
must have been Alexander, elected in Lent or at Easter, and 
consecrated on 22 July 1123. It is a question whether a 
bishop was so called, and not merely ' elect' until his con- 
secration.  If he was not called tishop simpliciter before 
consecration, then the earliest date possible for the document 
must be 22 July 1123. In any case, it must be between 
Roger's accession to the earldom, 20 June, and 1-,ishop 
Theodwulf's death, 20 October 1123. 
Here, then, is the evidence or" a royal writ that the Church 
of All Saints was entitled to govern and keep a school in 
1123 under Henry I., as it had under William II., William the 
Conqueror, and Edward the Con[essor. It was also entitled to 
hold the trials by ordeal: the ordeal of water, the old Saxon 
method of 'sink or swim' in water with hands tied behind 
the back, and the ordeal of iron, carrying a red-hot iron in 
the hand or walking on red-hot ploughshares barefoot, as in 
the celebrated case of Queen Emma. 
Short of a pre-Conquest document itself, there could not be 
better eidence that Warwick possessed a school under the 
 Rows' Latin Roll under Earl Roger. But if he did receive it as a 
hereditary gift, he did not succeed in retaining it as such. 
 Feudal England, by J. H. Round, Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1895, 
p. 484. 5It. Round, by the way, males Alexander's consecration take place 
on 22 July on p. 484, a,d on 22 June on p. 485. The former is correct. 
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tutelage of All Saints' Church in the days of King Edward 
the Confessor. 

Edvaa,'d the Confessor, 
aith Charters to 
14aroick and it School. 
The Rows Rol, 

But what was the cause of the royal writ, and why do we 
find a copy of a writ for the benefit of a Church of All Saints 
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The writ was probably the result of an appeal by the 
Church of All Saints to the King's Court against the ant 
by the earl to the Church of St. Mary's of the School of the 
Church of Warwick, or, what was the same thing, the School 
oi "Warwick. The writ confirmed to All Saints' the right, 
and--since overlapping in secondary schools was not allowed 
in those times, nor at any time before the Revolution-- 
the exclusive right to keep a school in Warwick. The writ 
must have been founded on the claim and the establishment 
of the claim of All Saints' to be the 'mother church,' the 
principal as well as the oldest church of Warwick, against St. 
Mary's, which had tried to usurp that title and the rights 
belonging to it, and had been aided and abetted in its usurpa- 
tion by the earl of the county and lord of its capital. 
How there came to be two rival collegiate churches and 
rival claimants of Warwick School at this early date is a 
question that carries us back to the origin and early history 
of the town of Warwick itself. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ORIGIN OF WARWICK 

THE earliest appearance of Warwick in history is in the Saxon 
Chronicle under the year 914. In 912 we read,' died/Ethered, 
ealderman of the Mercians, and King Eadward,' who was his 
brother-in-law, ' took possession of London and Oxford and all 
the lands which belonged thereto.' 
In 913: 'In this year, God granting, zEthelfled, the lady 
of the Mercians,' ,:thered's widow,' with all the Mercians went 
to Tamworth, and built the burh there in the early summer; 
and before the following Laminas (Laminas Day, the loaf or 
wheat harvest, was 1 August) that at Stamford. Then in the 
year after this (914) at Eddisbury in the early summer, and 
afterwards in the same year towards the end of harvest, that at 
Warwick.' The name in the original is written Weringwicon, in 
which Kemble would have had no difficulty in seeing the Wick 
of the Warings,  though other Anglo-Saxon etymologists assert 
that it means the Wick of the Mound. It is one which may 
dispense us from the vain pursuit of Warwick as ' Cayrwayre' 
and ' Carewayr,' so called after an imanary Gwayr, 'a noble 
prince'- of the blood ryal of the ]ritons, nigh cousin to King 
Arthur, one of the Nine Worthies, who did great cost of this 
town and named it after him Carewayr.' ' This lord, or one of 
his successors of the :Britons,' says Rows, introduced the 
famous emblem of the ragged staff, ' a ragged star of silver on 
a felde of sable,' as his arms--some five or six centuries before 
coats of arms were invented--because ' on a time he met with 
 Weringwicum in MS. C.--' at the dwellings of the Waerings'; wicum 
being the dative plural as usual in place-names. Professor Skeat says the 
' Wick of the Mound' is impossible. Weringa-wic, or the wick of the weir, 
is possible. Wer means a mill-dam, not a mound in any other sense. 
"- The Rows Rol, lC, o. 5. 
7 
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a giant that ran on him with a tree shred and the bark off, 
but the lord had grace with him and was a "delyver" man and 

The Lady Eehdfled, 
l'aricl Castle. 
The Rows Rol, 

overcame the "geant."' But we really cannot accept this 
Gwyer or Ware as an historical personage. Still less need 
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Warwick be claimed as Caerleon and its founder as 'King 
Guthelyne, hole kyng of Grete Brytayn,' even though he ' was 
a great builder, and made this borough abowte the byrthe of 
Kyng Alysander, the grete Conquerour, on of the Ix worthy.' 
What though 'Dan Thomas Wynchecombys' works in the 
Abbey of Evesham are ready to vouch it, and Master Gerald 
Barre and Gildas between them accommodatingly provide 
three Caerleons to choose from. Whether there was or was 
not a :British ford and fort on the site of Warwick we do not 
know. We cannot regard as history the romances of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and we may disregard the ' Walshe Cronycles' 
cited by Rows in general terms, et uictid Gallia mendax 
Audet in histor#, and remain on the firm ground of the Saxon 
Chronicle. 
The fortification of Warwick was a part of a grand series of 
castle-buildings undertaken by Edward the Elder, King of the 
West Saxons, and his sister Ethelfled, lady of the Mercians, 
which resulted in the reconquest of England from the Danes 
and the establishment of Edward and his more famous son, 
Athelstan, as real kings, not of Wessex and Mercia only, but 
of England. It is the earliest recorded instance in English 
history of war conducted on a scientific plan. The fame of 
Edward has been overshadowed by that of his father, Alfred, 
and his son, Athelstan. :But if Alfred harassed the Danes in 
battle and won successes in 'the stricken field,' he lived and 
died king of only part of Wessex. It was left for Edward and 
his sister, the widow of the alderman of the Mercians, to 
establish a concerted scheme of advauce, consolidated at 
every step by the establishment of forts which proved im- 
pregnable to the military skill of that day. If Alfred was the 
Roberts, Edward was the Kitchener, of the Danish War. The 
great advance took place on the death of Ethelfled's husband 
in 912. Edward at once took possession of London and 
Oxford, hitherto Mercian, and the same year commanded ' the 
North burh' at Hertford to be built. His sister began 
fortifying the West, presumably to stop the Welsh from 
coming to the Danes' assistance, at 'Scargeat' (wherever that 
may be) and Bridgnorth. Next year she completed a line 
east from Bridgnorth by building castles at Tamworth and 
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Stamford. She then extended the western line northward to 
Eddisbury, in Cheshire, and south-east to Warwick; and next 
year, 915, north as far as Runcorn and west to Chirbury. 
Then Edward advanced from the south, building ' both burhs ' 
at Buckingham in 915, taking Bedford two years afterwards, 
and securing it by a nev burh south of the river, in 
addition to that on the north. The chronology then becomes 
somewhat obscure owing to variations between the different 
copies of the Chronicle. But it is clear that the Midland 
Danes in the area of the Five Boroughs, their stronghold in 
Central England, were caught between two lines of 'block- 
houses.' They 'broke out,' but in vain. Derby was taken by 
Ethelfled by assault; 'there were slain four of her thegns 
within the gates, which was great sorrow to her.' Leicester 
then surrendered without a struggle. So far-reaching were 
the effects of her campaign that York was under promise of 
surrender when the victorious lady died at Tamworth in 917 
or 922, to be buried beside her husband at Gloucester. The 
advance continued. Edward incorporated Mercia under his 
direct sovereignty. The Danes unsuccessfully attacked two 
of tle burhs at Wigmore and Towcester, and the latter was 
therefore strengthened with a stone wall, instead of, presum- 
ably, a mere earthwork and palisade, while at Nottingham 
he built the burh on the south side of the river and a 
bridge between them. The policy of blockhouses was suc- 
cessful. The Danes gave way on all sides. 'The army' at 
Cambridge submitted. In 924 the Scots, the Northumbrians, 
and the 5trathclyde Welsh 'chose King Edward for father 
and lord.' 
What exactly is meant by building a burh need not be here 
discussed at length. It has hitherto been perhaps rather 
assumed than proved that the mound in the castle grounds 
at Varwick is Ethelfled's burh, and that all her burhs 
were mounds, probably with a timber house and palisade at 
the top. In many places, as at Oxford and Tamworth, we find 
Norman or later keeps or castles on the tops of the mounds. 
That the burhs were not always mere earthworks and palisades 
is, however, proved by the entry in the Saxon Chronicle as 
to Towcester being afterwards strengthened by a stone wall. 
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The English origin of the mounds themselves has recently 
been impeached. The theory is now advanced that the 
' castles' of William the Conqueror were not stone keeps and 
rings of stone walls, but mounds. It is argued that the 
absence of any building of the Conqueror's date on the mounds 
shows that the 'castles,' of which Orderic Vitalis marks the 
absence in England, were these mounds. There are no 
remains, it is argued, because there were no stone buildings, 
as it would be impossible to erect a solid stone building on an 
artificial mound for many years after its first erection. To do 
so would be to 'build on the sand.' The inevitable settlement 
would inevitably ruin the building. On the other hand, it is 
armored, that in some places where a burh is said to have 
been built, there is now no mound. Hence it is urged that 
what Ethelfled did was merely to fortify a town or borough 
with a ditch and palisade, not build a fort on a mound. One 
may remember, however, in this connection Luther's hynm, 
'Ein feste burg ist unser Gott'--'a strong fortress is our 
God.' Etymologically, burh must be connected with barrow, 
which inevitably suggests a mound. As the arx of the 
Roman and the .Acroloolis of the Greek witness, an eminence 
has always been selected as the most eligible site for a fortress. 
Certain it is that, where there was no natural hill, the mounds 
remain where Edward and Ethelfled are said to have built 
burhs--at Oxford and Tamworth, at Stamford and Varwick. 
Besides, the phrases used in the ChronicIe certainly do not 
look like planting a new fortified town, or merely walling or 
embanking an existing town. They point emphatically to a 
new work. Especially is this so in cases such as Buckingham, 
where we read of building 'both burhs'; or such as Bedford, 
where a new 'burh' was built south of the river; or as 
Stamford, where Ethelfled built 'that,' i.e. the burh in 913, 
and in 922 Edward built another burh south of the river; 
or Nottingham, where Edward built a new 'burh' with a 
bridge to the old one. It is really too much to ask us to 
believe that in all these places there were two towns planted 
one on each side of the river; and that when the second burh 
was built, it was a new town that was added to protect the 
old. We might as well believe that the erection of Kruger's 
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famous fort at Johannesburg was the creation of a new town 
of burghers to overcrow the Outlanders. 
The existence of the two sets of collegiate churches in so 
many of these places, one in the town, one in the castle, both 
appearing in Domesday and both apparently of pre-Conquest 
origin, strengthens the view that the burh was a fortress. 
The destruction marked almost everywhere in the extensions 
of the castles by William the Conqueror shows indeed that 
Ethelfled's fortifications were out of date ; and were probably 
too small for the powerful ' balistas' and other missile-hurling 
implements which the progress of the art of war had pro- 
duced. Even in Warwick, which could hardly have been a 
fortress of the first class, four houses belonging to the Abbot 
of Coventry were destroyed  'for the site of the Castle' 
(2ropter situl ccastelli), which no doubt must be taken to mean, 
as Rows takes it, to enlarge the site of the castle;not to 
create the site for which, from the analogy of other places, 
four masurae, or mansions, would be wholly inadequate. 
Whatever the Lady Ethelfled's burhs may have been, the 
towns in or by which they were planted are afterwards found 
as royal boroughs ; and at nearly all of them there was to be 
found a collegiate church and, by consequence, a gTammar 
school. She seems to have aimed at consolidating by arts 
what she had achieved by arms; educating the heathen when 
she had subdued them. Thus at Bedford and Bridgnorth, 
Stafford and Stamford, as well as at Warwick, we find ancient 
collegiate churches mentioned in Domesday, of the pre-Conquest 
existence of which there can be little doubt. In many of them 
there were two collegiate churches, one in the castle, and one 
in the town. At Stafford, besides the great Church of St. 
 Oddly enough The Rows Rol qotea Domesday as howlng that 26 
houses of the Abbot of Coventry were destroyed for the site of the Castle. 
' The sam King William enlarged the castel, and dikid the town and yatyd 
hyt, and for the enlargyng of the castel were pullyd down among oder 
xxvj howsya that were tenantyea to the howa of monks of Coventry, aa ya 
wryte playne in Domesday the boke aforeaeyd.' Rows either had a bad 
text, or misunderstood his original, aa the text says, ' Abbas de Coventreu 
xxxvj, et iiij aunt vaste propter situm castelli.' The xxxvj is, however, so 
closely written in the original aa to look at first sight like xxvi; but the 
number was the total number possessed by the Abbot, and only 4, not 26 
were destroyed. 
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Mary's in the town, half ruined by Sir Gilbert Scott's 'restoring' 
touch, the parish of Castle Church still recalls the name of the 
church in the castle on its mound a mile out of the present 
town. At Bridgnorth there were churches both in the castle 
and the town. At Leicester the church of the secular canons 
of St. Mary in the Castle, though absorbed in the twelfth 
century in the later abbey of Augustinian canons at St. Mary's 
in the Meads (de pratis), and outshone by the fourteenth cen- 
tury foundation of St. Mary's in the Newark, the new work of 
the castle, was still collegiated at the dissolution. In all 
these places we find a grammar school in medieval times. 
At Warwick, however, Domesday Book reveals nothing of 
the church in the castle, and contains only a casual mention 
of St. Mary's ; the reason being, no doubt, that the possessions 
of either church consisted of churches and tithes, not of lands, 
and Domesday was a land-tax survey, not a general income-tax 
schedule. At the date of Domesday, 1086, Warwick was still 
a royal borough. There was no earl, and the county was only a 
vice-county or sheriffwick. The king was lord and direct owner 
of 113 x out of the 244 houses (domus) of which the borough 
consisted, and took' geld' from another 112 belonging to various 
king's barons, of whom a list is given, it being added that 
'these mansions (rnasurae) belong to lands which these barons 
hold outside the borough and are there assessed.' In fact the 
Saxon lords seem to have possessed town houses in their 
county town, annexed to their country seats, and resorted to 
Warwick as their capital, very much as in the eighteenth 
century people still resorted to the county towns and to Bath 
for a winter season, and as country gentlemen now resort to 
London during the season; though it seems probable that 
their duties were those of watch and ward in the county and 
burh, and not merely the amusement of their wives and 
daughters. Besides these, 'there are in the borough 19 bur- 
gesses holding 19 mansions, with sac and soc and all customs, 
and so held them in the time of King Edward.' In other 
words, apparently they held in free and common socage and 
paid no geld directly. ' In King Edward's time the sheriff: 
 In burgo de Warwic habet rex in dominio sun cxiij domus et barones 
regis habent cxij, de quibus omnibus rex habet geldurn suutn. 
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evidence that St. Mary's was then a collegiate church. The 
record that Earl Edwin held the land in King Edward's time 
seems to show that the endowment was not given before the 
Conquest, but after Edwin's death in 1071 or 1072. x The great 
possessions of Thurkill of Warwick, of which comparatively 
few are recorded as previously held by him or his father, 
Alwyn the Sheriff, 2 also mostly accrued after Earl Edwin's 
death, Thurkill sharing with the king and the Count of 
Meulan, not, we hope, as the reward of treachery, most of the 
manors held by the earl. 
It is clear from this that at the time of Domesday there was 
no Earl of Warwick, that the town was a royal borough and 
the castle a royal castle. We must, therefore, reject the story 
of Ordericus Vitalis, accepted by Freeman, echoed by the 
Dictionary of Vational tliograThy, that Henry of Newburgh, 
son of Roger de Beaumont, and brother of the Count of 
Meulan, was already, in 1067, made custodian of the Castle 
of Warwick, built by William the Conqueror. Ordericus 
represents it as the first of the series of castles founded by 
William, remarking that the lack of castles was the chief 
reason why the English, brave and warlike as they were, 
were too weak to resist their enemies. 'And so the King 
founded a castle at Warwick, and gave it to Henry, son of 
Roger de Beaumont (Bello monte) to keep. 3 Afterwards he 
made that at Nottingham.' But if so, it is remarkable that 
Henry did not at the time of Domesday hold a single rood 
of land in Warwickshire, or a single house in Warwick, while 
his elder brother, the Count of :Mellent, was the holder of vast 
estates. It would be still more remarkable that Henry should 
be made governor of a castle, which was at the time the 
furthest outpost of Norman power in the unconquered Mercian 
land, when, even if we credit him with having attained the 
a Freeman's .N'orman Conquest, iv. 464-5. 
 This appears in Domesday under Bertanestane (f. 241a, 1), which is 
said to be held in pledge by Robert d'Oilgi, the great Oxford lord : ' Ailmar 
held it, and by the King's licence sold it to Alwin the Sheriff, Turchil's 
father.' 
a Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiastics, pt. IL iv. 5. .h'orman Con- 
quest, iv. 464-5 ; followed by the Rev. W. Hunt in the Dictionary qf 
.Vational Biography. 
B 
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mortgage, and kept or acquired them in fee after Ivo's death 
on his way to the crusades. It is doubtful if the Grant- 

mesnils ever were Earls of Leicester, though they took the 
'third penny' of the county revenues. Robert, Count of 
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Meulan, apparently was never called Earl of Leicester, though 
Orderic describes him as being made ' Consul' of Leicester, 
affected Latin for count, when he got the Grantmesnil lands. 
In his charter x granting the right to have a gild merchant to 
his merchant men of Leicester, he describes himself as Count 
of Mellent, and is so called in a writ to the Sheriff of Oxford 
directing that ' the men of Robert, Earl of Leicester, should be 
free of customs, as they were in the time of the Count of 
Mellent.' But that may of course only mean that Robert 
went by the Norman title which was used as the more 
distinguished. For on Robert's death on 1118 his possessions 
were divided between his twin sons, of whom Robert became 
at once Earl of Leicester and English, while Waleran, the 
other, became Count of Meulan and remained Norman. It 
seems probable that when Robert became Earl of Leicester, 
Henry of Newburgh became Earl of Warwick as the reward 
of acting, like his great successor in the fifteenth century, 
as a king-maker; and, like King Henry himself, marrying 
an English wife, if indeed his wife was Tur "kil's daughter?- 
 MISs Bateson'8 Records of the Borough of Leicester, C. J. Clay, 1899. 
"- Of which there is no evidence. It is, on the other hand, certain that he 
married Margaret, daughter oI Geoffrey, Count of Perche. 
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son, one of the Domesday landholders, who was perhaps a 
Fleming, as he was settled with nine Flemings at Easton, 
formerly held by Earl Elgar. Compton was, in Domesday, 
one of the manors of the Count of Meulan, and its being now 
in the possession of his brother suggests that on the death of 
Roger of Beaumont, the elder brother, the Count of hleulan 
took the ancestral estates in :Normandy, and gave up the 
newly acquired possessions in England to the younger. A 
similar division took place between the English and :Norman 
estates on the death of Robert de Meulan, the elder son be- 
coming Count of hIeulan, and the younger Earl of Leicester; 
just as Robert, the elder son of the Conqueror, became Duke 
of :Normandy, and his younger brother William, King oi 
England. Domesday records that there were in Compton 7 
slaves and 14 villains, with a priest, so that there was already 
an endowed church there. 
The next deed is wordier and more magniloquent. It was 
witnessed by ecclesiastics. 'Henry, by the mercy of God, 
Consul of Warwick, Margaret my wife, and Roger our son,' 
grant to William ' my chaplain, all his holding, that which he 
holds in alms as a prebend, that which he holds as a (lay ?) 
fee.' The 'alms,' or endowment as we should say, were 'what- 
ever Herlewin the priest, William's ancestor' (these were days 
when celibacy had not yet been enforced on the clergy of 
England; and antecessor may well mean ancestor in blood, 
and not merely predecessor in title), ' held in church benefices, 
and a tithe of the toll of Warwick and of Ledsham mill. '1 
The tithe of the toll of Warwick (we are specially informed) 
Herlewin had not held, probably for the very good reason that 
it had belonged to the kig, and had not been the earl's to 
give. The ' fees' were the land of Brailes (Braeles), the land 
on which he dwells, and a small house in Cotes. 'All these 
Herlewin held free of all claims from the earl or his men, 
great or small.' All these things, so far as they were ecclesi- 
astical,' Theoldus,' Bishop of Worcester, and Hugh, his Arch- 
deacon, witnessed and confirmed. The witnesses are headed 

 Mr. T. Kemp suggests that this is now represented by a piece of land 
called Ladsum, at Bridge End, now covered with water, in respect of which 
the Earl of Warwick ends yearly a fat buck to Oken' Feast. 
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pre-Conquest existence of the church. But the indisputable 
evidence of the existence of St. Mary's in Domesday Book 
while there is no mention o[ All Saints', coupled with the 
grant of the very same rights of ordeal and school by Earl 
Roger to St. Mary's, might throw doubt on the prior title of 
All Saints'. 
Evidence, however, connected with a third church, which 
proved a rival to both the older ones, is strongly in favour of 
All Saints'. This was the Priory of St. Helen's or of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Earl Henry, Rows tells us, was ' Founder of the 
Priory of Warwick, Sepulcris, that was hed bows thorowt 
England of that ordre,' viz. the Order of Augustinian Canons 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The Augustinian canons were the 
fashionable order at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
being a compromise between the monks who were (in theory) 
confined to their convents, and were useless to the outside 
world, to which they were legally and practically dead, and 
the secular canons who lived in houses like ordinary folk, 
and, like the parochial clergy, moved in the world, and like 
them at that date had wives and families. The Augustinian 
canons were bound to celibacy and poverty like the monks, 
and like them lived in cloisters, but they were allowed to 
serve ordinary cures of souls and to go out into the world. 
Their special function at first was to look aiter the hospitals 
for the sick. The canons of St. Sepulchre were clerical off- 
shoots of the order of the Hospitallers or Knights of St. John, 
developed at the taking of Jerusalem in 1099. 

'The order oI "Black Canons" was first introduced into 
England at Colchester, then at London and then in other places. 
And so Earl Henry of Warwick at the request of the Jerusalemites 
founded a Priory of the Holy Sepulchre of Canons regular at 
Warwick. For it was then that the Christians took the Holy 
Land and instituted Canons in the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
of the Lord. These Canons only differed from other Canons 
regular in having a double red Cross on the breast of their cope. 
And this the Canons of St. Sepulchre of Warwick still wear. This 
was the first house and the superior of others throughout England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland until the second destruction of 
Jerusalem, and then nearly all the houses of this order disappeared. 
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drawn that the grant was one of something new to benefit a 
new establishment. 
The reason which made the earls favour St. Mary's at the 
expense of All Saints' was no doubt the same as that which 
had caused the destruction of the four houses, recorded in 
Domesday, the want of more room in the castle, lrobably the 
newer church of St. Mary was also the larger. When, however, 
the canons of All Saints' were successful in their appeal against 
the usurpation of their rights, the earl had to proceed in a 
more regular way, and to transfer the canons of All Saints', 
with their own consent, to the new church. This consent 
would, no doubt, be readily obtained, as if it were in- 
convenient for the earl to have the canons in the castle 
among his family and dependants, it must have been still 
more inconvenient for the canons to be in the castle among a 
Norman soldiery. It was the experience of similar inconveni- 
ences which made the bishop and canons of Salisbury, a 
century later, move Salisbury Cathedral from Old Sarum to 
the new Salisbury in the meadows below. 
The legal transfer of All Saints' and its union with St. Mary's 
were effected by three documents: two of them executed by 
the earl on the same day, and the third a confirmation by 
the bishop. 
In the first place, by a deed--the copy of which, in the 
Chartulary, is headed with a large cross with four dots in the 
intersections of its arms--the earl granted authority for a 
dean and chapter to be held in St. Mary's. 1 

'I, Roger, Consul of Warwick, by the grace of God and St. 
Mary and All Saints, for the soul's health of my father and of my 
parents (parenlttm, used apparently in the French sense for family 
generally), firmly and steadfastly (constaMer) grant to my canons 
of Warwick to have a Dean and Chapter and brotherly meeting, 
and I will, and on God's behalf grant, that they may serve God in 
the Church of St. Mary after the manner of Canons, and may hold 
all their possessions as freely and quietly as the Canons of London 

I Apparently this is the first deed, as it is headed in the Chartulary, f., 
' Prima Concessio Domini Rogeri Comitis de Decano et Capitulo habendo in 
ecclesia Beate Marie Warwichensis.' 
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and Lincoln and Salisbury and York are said to hold their posses- 
sions in ecclesiastical fashion. Of which thing these are witnesses, 
Hugh Richardson, and Thurstan of Montfort, Siward, son of 
Turchil, Geoffrey de la Mar and Peter Wflliamson and Anschetill 
Richardson and R_ of Munnevilla (Mandevilla) and R. de Bortona,' 
etc. 

This was followed, no doubt on the same day, by the second 
deed, formally granting to the clerks of the two churches the 
right to live together in St. Mary's, and setting out as a grant 
to the Church of St. Mary's the possessions of the two 
churches. 

' In the name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity be it known 
to all sons of the Holy Church of God, present and to come, that 
in the year from the Incarnation of the Lord, 1123, in the reign 
of King Henry, Earl Roger, having obtained the Consulship of 
Warwick, there to the honour of God and in reverence to God's 
holy mother Mary, and All Saints, for the soul of King William, 
Conqueror of England, and his wife Queen Matilda, and their son 
King William the Second, and in future memory of the soul of 
King Henry, William his eldest son and his wife Queen Matilda, 
and for their children, and in memory of the soul of Roger of 
Beumont (Belmund) and his wife Aelma, and for the soul of Earl 
Henry his father, who first began this, and in memory of R. 
Count of Mellent and all the faithful departed, arranged (disTosuit) 
that the clerks of the church of St. Mary of Warwick and the 
clerks of All Saints', which was situated in the Castle, by the 
advice and assent and at the devout petition of the clerks of the 
said Church of All Saints, and equally with the deliberation of 
Simon, Bishop of Worcester, that they and their successors for 
ever may serve God and St. Mary diligently day and night after 
the fashion of canons in the aforesaid Church of St. Mary, keeping 
the integrity of their prebends. And for the necessaries of living 
gave them these.' 
And then follows a list of the possessions of the church, to 
which we will return presently, ending up with 'And the 
school (scolas) of Warwick and the ordeals of fire and water 
and battle, and the land of Wimund the chaplain.' That is to 
say, the dispute as to the right to manage the school and the 
trial by ordeals, the Saxon method, and the trial by battle, a 
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Norman innovation, involving the same appeal to God and 
superstition in the more objectionable form of sheer force, 
was now settled by being vested in the united Chtrch and 
Chapter of St. Mary and All Saints. The witnesses were 
the same as in the previous deed, establishing the chapter in 
St. Mary's, a fairly conclusive proof that they were executed 
on the same day. 
The Church gave its sanction to the arrangement in a deed 
of Simon, the Bishop of Worcester. His preamble shows 
that there had been disputes, and that his consent was not 
procured for some time after the carl's deed. 
'The holy authoz.ity of the Fathers warns us that we should 
give sedulous attention to matters concerning the benefit of our 
churches, so that they may be nurtured in surer peace, and the 
zeal of the clergy of the churches in divine offices be more earnest 
Hence it is that in the third year of our bishopric we have trans- 
lated all the clerks whom we found in the church of All Saint.-, 
rarwick, and all their ecclesiastical property, because that place 
seemed to us to be too uncomfortable (irapo'tunit.,), because of 
the Castle in which it was situated, to the mother  church of St. 
Mary of Warwick, which also was consecrated to the honour of 
the Virgin Mary and All Saints. So, having hehl a council of 
religious men, and at the request and with the willing assent 
of Roger, Earl of Warwick, moved also by the devout demands of 
the said clerks, that they and their successors, keeping their 
prebends intact, may for ever serve God and St. Mary with the 
rest of the clerks of the same church, which all these clerks alike 
promised and confirmed in Christ; we have established also in 
the same church that they may have a Chapter and assembly of 
brethren and a Dean, and the same liberties which the church of 
London freely enjoys, or Lincoln or any other church of the like 
foundation.' 

The transaction was completed by the sanction of a bull 
of Innocent H., Pope from 1130 to 1143, a vacant space for 
which, never filled in, was left in the Chartulary. The bull 
is, however, referred to in one of Eugenius I., dated 1 June 
1146, confirming all the possessions of the church and the 
agreement between St. Mary's and St. Sepulchre's, and 
 i.e. Which has now become the mother church. 
C 
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forbidding any secular person to intervene in the election of 
the dean, a prohibition aimed perhaps at some attempt on 
the part of the earl to treat the deanery as his private 
patronage. 
The schedule of property granted to the united church 
is interesting. Unfortunately it does not distinguish as 
between the two churches which formerly possessed it: 
but it is probable that the property of St. Mary's is first 
recited. First came the churches of St. Nicholas and St. 
Lawrence with 10 acres of land and a mansion ; St. Michael's 
church with 5 acres of land and 3 mansions ; and the church 
of St. Sepulchre and St. Helen. Next, two-thirds of the tithe 
of Bedford (Bedeford, a royal manor in Domesday) from the 
inland; in Wellesbourne (Welesburn, called Waleborne in 
Domesday, when it belonged to the king) two-thirds of the 
tithe of inland, and kirk-scot (Chircset, misprinted in the 
Mocsticon Chireset ; it is probably the right to mortuaries or 
corse-presents, the best chattel of the deceased); in Hardwick 
(Herdewic) and by Long Bridge, two  plough-lands (car,:catas 
terre); in Charlcote (in Domesday a Mellent manor) half a 
hide and tithes of the demesne and of two mills; in Fullbrook 
(Fulebroc, another Mellent manor) half a hide and two-thirds 
of the tithe of the mill; in Snitterfield (Snitarfeld, Snitefeld 
in Domesday, a Mllent manor) a hide and two-thirds of the 
tithe of inland, and of the pannage (swine-feed) of the wood ; 
in Sherborne (Sireburna, Scireburne in Domesday) half a hide 
and two-thirds of the tithe of inland; in Milverton (Mulver- 
tona) half a hide, and the whole tithe of the fee of the Earl of 
Warwick; in Cotes the whole tithe of the mill and of every- 
thing quick or dead, and the tithe of two carucates, which 
are in Stockhill and Woodlane (Stocdla et Fl".ddan); in 
Compton (i.e. Compton Murdac) two-thirds of the tithe of 
inland ; in Walton Theodoric (later Walton D'Eivile) the whole 
tithe of the demesne and of one mill, which settles it as being 
the Walton held before Domesday by Saxi and in Domesday by 
the Count of Mellent ; and in Walton Spilebert (later Walton 
Mauduit) two-thirds of the tithe of inland and of two mills ; 
In the meadows of Burford (Berefort) six acres and two gores, 
 In the copy of Bishop Simon's deed this appears as one carucate only. 
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and the same in the meadow of Alrefort. In and outside 
Warwick the property comprised 60 houses (,ansiuncde, s), 
being no less than a sixth of the whole inhabited houses. 
This apparently ends the list of the possessions of one of 
the two churches, presumably that of St. hlary. :For the 
list begins again with the Church of Gretham, which, as we 
have seen, was a possession of All Saints' Church ; the Church 
of St. John, and the Church of at. Peter, with a mansion. 
St. John's Church was in the market-place. St. Peter's Church 
was somewhere near the castle; it was not till the fifteenth 
century ' that it was rebuilt over the East Gate. Besides this, 
there was the Church of Budbrook (Budebroc) and the whole 
tithe of the manor or town (villa). Next comes the tithe of 
the rent  of Warwick borough, the same tithe which we saw 
granted by Earl Henry, as the tithe of the toll of Warwick, 
to William his chaplain, a hide in Heath and half a hide in 
Caldecot. 
Then comes the all-important item for our purposes. In 
the earl's grant it runs: 'The school of Warwick and the 
ordeals of iron and water and of duel, and the land of 
Wimund the Chaplain.' In the bishop's confirmation it runs : 
'The school of Warwick and the ordeals of iron and water 
and 100 acres in Cotes, and the church of St. James over 
Warwick Gate; and the land of Wimund the chaplain, and 
the whole parish inside and outside Warwick.' This reference 
to the whole parish inside and outside Warwick is an inter- 
esting confirmation of the rights of All Saints' as the mother 
church, while the reference to St. James's over the West Gate 
of Warwick seems to show that the town as well as the castle 
was fortified. The reference to the land of Wimund the 
chaplain appears to include the land at Brailes which we 
saw had been granted by Earl Henry to his chaplain William, 
which ant had been witnessed by Wimund. Probably 
Wimund had succeeded William in the prebend aated 
him, and this mention incidentally shows that William and 
Wimund were prebendaries of All Saints', and that Herlewin 
had been one before them. 
 Votices of the 'hurches of trarwickhire, 1848, p. 5. 
2 ' Redditus ' in the earl's grant, ' renta' in the bishop's confirmation. 
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The ant of the school is, it will be observed, in the same 
terms as in the grant to St. Mary's by Earl Roger, and, except 
for the addition of' the duel,' also in the same terms as in 
the confirmation to All Saints' by King Henry. 
The dispute as to the school was now set at rest. The 
united church of St. Mary and All Saints obtained the 
undisputed right to the maintenance of Warwick School. If 
for a short time there had been two schools, one in connection 
with the old amther church of All Saints, and one in con- 
nection with the newer church of St. Mary, they now 
become one. tut it seems more probable that there never 
had been two schools, the attempt of Earl Roger to transfer 
the school to St. Mary's having been frustrated. At all 
events, from 1123 until 1544, one grammar school remained 
part and parcel of the one college. 
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collegiate church of secular canons in old times--derived 
ultimately from the seven deacons in the seven churches of 
Ephesus, and immediately from the seven priests that arc 
common among the Celtic Culdee establishments of Columba 
and others by whom the greater part of Britain was 
christianised. We see illustrations of it in the seven chm'ches 
so called--they are mere hovels of chapels--at many places 
in Ireland, such as Clonmacnoise on the Shannon and the 
seven churches near Glendalough in Wicklow. 
Seven was the original number of the canons at York 
lIinster; 1 at St. Chad's Cathedral, Lichfield ; at Beverley, u 
and Southwell Minsters,  and at Wolverhampton. The vast 
cathedral establishments founded after the Conquest, such 
as Lincoln and Salisbury, with their scores of canons, were 
of later development. It would seem from the reference in 
the' Union' document at Warwick to the canons of All Saints' 
retaining their prebends after the transfer to St. ]Iary's that 
the original practice of the canons holding all things in 
common and having a common table had already disappeared 
at Warwick, and that the estates of the church had already 
been apportioned out among the canons as separate prebends. 
The word prebend means provision, and is the same as pro- 
vender; we often hear in medieval documents of prebends 
for so many horses. 
The prebends were the provision or estates assigned to the 
individual canons, who, in virtue of holding them, acquired 
the title of prebendaries. At most places these prebendaries 
acquired territorial titles from the places in which their 
principal estates lay. So we get the canons and prebendaries 
of Kentish Town and Finsbury at St. Paul's, of Fridaythorpe 
and Stillington at York, of :Bedford and Leicester at Lincoln. 
At Warwick there are not wanting indicatios of a tendency 
to this territorial designation. Compton was, as we have 
seen, granted by Earl Henry for a prebend for a canon of St. 
 History of the Church of Yorl,', edited by Canon Raine (Rolls Series), ii. 
107. 
" Mernorials of Bverley 2dinstr (Suttees Society}, 1893, edited by A. F. 
Leach, . xxxix. 
 Memorials of Southwdl Minster {Camden Society), 1890, edited by 
A. F. Leach. 
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In 1282 the dean and canons of Warwick denied the right 
of the Bishop of Worcester, Godfrey Giffard, to visit them. 
They were excommunicated and appealed to the court of 
Canterbury, but the Dean of Arches found against them and 
they had to pay 20 marks costs.  The bishop visited on 
5 October 1284, and, quite in the episcopal manner, marked 
his victory by a sermon on the text, 'Thy heart shall suffer 
visions unless a visitation shall have issued from the Most 
Highest by His Holy Spirit,' which, if it meant anything but 
a pun on the word visitation, made the bishop equiwdent to 
the Holy Ghost. 
In the following year a reconstruction of the church was 
apparently under consideration, and it is in a document relat- 
ing to it that we get the earliest definite statement as to the 
number of the canons. 
We find  the bishop writing on 25 September 1285 to his 
' cousin and friend,' the Earl of Warwick, as to what churches 
should be chosen, either in his own or in other dioceses, to 
complete the number of 13 prebends, including the old ones, 
'which are at present 10 only'; and suggests Wykewane and 
Salewarp for two of the three, and that the advowson should 
be given to the bishop. But the letter concludes that the 
bishop has not proceeded further in the matter, especially as 
the churches in the diocese, the advowsons of which are held 
by the earl, are reputed so poor. Here, then, we learn that ten 
was the number of the prebends, a larger number than the 
records before or after would have suggested. 
In 191 there was a general valuation of all ecclesiastical 
benefices, commonly known as Pope :Nicholas's Taxation, 
because it was made with a view to ascertain the amount 
of the tenths or tithes of the yearly value of benefices 
ordinarily payable to the popes, but granted by Pope 
Nicholas to Edward L for two years to enable him to prepare 
for a crusade, which never took place. The valuation was 
actually made by, that is under the direction of, the Bishops 
 Reg. Giffard, f. 219b. 
 Reg. Gilfard, f. 233b. The abstract given in the printed edition of the 
Register is misleading. It omits the important passage ai,0,ut the existing 
number altogether. 
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The bishop had, it seems, intended further endowments to 
Warwick as to Westbury Collegiate Church, which later he 
tried to erect into a second cathedral church, so as to have a 
secular chapter, much in the same way as the Bishops of 
Coventry and Lichfield had established Lichfield as a counter- 
poise to monkish Coventry, and the Bishops of Bath and Wells, 
Wells as against Bath, and as the Archbishops Hubert and 
Baldwin of Canterbury had tried to supersede Canterbury by 
a great college at Lambeth. But the monks were still too 
strong, aud all these projects were defeated by their opposition 
abetted by the popes. 1 
The good intentions of the earl and the bishop for Warwick 
never took effect. It was not till the days of Earl Thomas 
Beauchamp, who spent the ransoms and the spoils of Crecy 
and Poitiers on the rebuilding of his ancestral college church, 
that any change took place. In 1349 he granted to the dean 
and chapter the rectory of Pilardyngton. Nearly twenty years 
later, at his request, an exhaustive inquiry was held by Bishop 
William of Whittlesey on the benefices anciently granted to 
the college at its foundation, and since lost, and set out in a 
great document of 24 December 1367. - The finding of the in- 
,-tuisition was that the college had been endowed with the Church 
of St. Helen in Varwick, and Greetham in Rutland, and the 
Churches of St. Michael, St. John, St. Peter, and St. Lawrence, 
St. James over the West Gate, and St. Nicholas in Warwick, 
and the neighbouring Church of tudbrook. St. Helen's could 
not be restored because it had become the site of the Priory 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and Greetham Church had been appro- 
priated to it, subject only to the maintenance of a subdeacon 
in St. Mary's, at the priory's expense. The other churches are 
discussed in order. To all of them the dean, with one or 
more of the prebendaries, presented. St. Michael's had only 
three parishioners, and its value barely amounted to a mark a 
year; its church was nearly in ruins, and it had a very small 
churchyard, in which few bodies were buried. St John's, in 
the middle of the market-place, had no churchyard or right of 
burial; there was no rectory-house, and it was barely worth 4 
 Reg. Giffard, f. 388, 420, 471. 
u P.R.O. Augmentation Office, Misc. Books, 492. 
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house is in the grant of Earl lloger before mentioned to 
Master John of '4d. rent, which he used to pay for the 
mansion in which he lives, and which I have granted and 
given him in alms,' i.e. the tenure kuown as frankalmoign, 
free from all feudal services, and subject only to divine ser- 
vice and praying for the donor. Earl William, in an undated 
grant, 1 but which, as his uncle Geoffrey and William Bassett, 
sheriff of Warwickshire, witnessed it, was probably nearer 
1153, the beginning, thau 1184, the end of his reign, anted 
to 'Nicholas, the King's chaplain, the prebend formerly 
John's,' which comprised 'the stone house which was the said 
John's,' and Earl Waleran's grant of the same prebend to 
Nicholas Brito included ' the stone house.' So that there is 
no doubt that the canon of this prebend enjoyed a separate 
mansion from the beginning. 
The ant by Earl William to William of St. Peter's of a 
house e is perhaps the grant of a rectory-house for St. Peter's 
Church rather than a prebendal house. The rectory-house 
became college property in 1367. 
But the grant by the same earl s to Richard, son of Ascur, 
Dean of Warwick--a dean hitherto unknown--of five mes- 
suages, with toll and team and sac and soc and infangethef, 
that is, with complete manorial jurisdiction, must mean a grant, 
or more probably a confirmation, to the dean and chapter 
of five prebendal mansions. In the statutes made in 14154 a 
house (mansionem), opposite the west end of the church 'for- 
merly Thomas Knight's,' was assigned for the residence of the 
treasurer, or bursar of the college, at a rent of 6s. 8d. a year, to 
be applied in repairs of the house. Thomas Knight was a canon 
and prebendary of St. James's prebend from 14 July 1392 to 30 
July 1414,  and was himself treasurer in 1399. 6 In a rental at 
Michaelmas 1424  is the item ' from the Treasurer of St. Mary's 
church, Warwick, for the place in which he lives, a rose.' A 
rose was a common rent for what in later legal jargon is more 
prosaically termed a peppercorn, i.e. a nominal rent. The 

Chart., f. 4lb. 2 Ibid., f. 37b. 
Ibid., f. 4lb.  Ibid., f. 219. 
Worcester Reg., Wakefield and Peverell under dates. 
Chart., f. 232.  Ibid., f. 32b. 
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1656 it belonged to John Wagstaffe, Esq.' The assumption 
that it passed to the Corporation is founded on the erroneous 
notion that the Corporation were granted all the property of 
the dean and chapter, and became their 'representatives.' 
But, as will be seen, the Corporation were granted nothing. 
There was no Corporation to be granted anything. The 
inhabitants were incorporated as trustees, and granted the 
rectories of St. Mary, St. Nicholas, and Budbrooke, and their 
vicarages, but these only amounted to a very small part of the 
possessions of the collegiate church, about one-seventh in value 
of the whole. They never had the Vicars-Choral College 
until it was bought for the school in 1699. 
The canons were appointed by the Earl of Warwick for the 
time being, except during the life of Hubert Walter, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1193-1205, to whom Earl Waleran 
had granted the presentation, 1 perhaps in consideration of a 
confirmation by him 9_ of the rights of St. Mary's against the 
prior of St. Sepulchre's. The canons each appointed his own 
vicar-choral until 1367, after which they were appointed by 
the chapter as a whole. 
We find at Warwick the usual four officers or dignitaries: 
dean, schoolmaster or chancellor, precentor, treasurer or sacrist. 
The deanery probably did not exist before the union of the 
two churches in 1123, as the deed contained, as we have seen, 
an express power to the canons to elect a dean. The old con- 
stitution of collegiate churches was that of a republic among 
the canons inter se under the rule of the bishops, which in 
historical times had fallen into a mere suzerainty or over- 
lordship. So it continued to the end at Southwell, a Pdpon, 
and Beverley 5Iinsters. 4 At York the republic disappeared 
between 1090 and 1100. 5 'After the canons had lived 
together for a few years the Archbishop (Thomas, the first 
Norman archbishop) divided the land of St. Peter, which was 

 Chart., f. 39a. Deed by H., Archbishop of Canterbury, protesting that 
the presentation to the prebends of Warwick granted him by Earl SValeran 
was personal only, and for life. 
-' Ibid., f. 23b, No. 41. 
 Mrnorials of Southwell Iinster, p. xxxiv. 
 Memorials of Bverley ,]Iinster, p. xxxvii. 
' History of th_ Clurch of York, ii. p. 108. 
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still to a great extent waste (owing to the Conqueror's 
devastations), assigning a prebend to each so that the number 
of canons might be increased, and each one, acting for himself, 
might be more zealous in building on and cultivating his own 
share. Then he established a Dean, a Treasurer, and a Pre- 
centor ; he had already established a schoolmaster (magistvura 
scolavum).' A dean was not established at Exeter till 1220; 
a precentor was not established at St. Paul's till after 1267. 
We may impute the creation of the dean at Warwick to the 
year 1123. He was the head of the church, but only as 
Irrimus inter pa.'es, having only a second or casting vote at 
chapters. He was bound to continual residence, and had the 
cure of souls, not only over all members of the church, but, 
according to the statutes made in 1367, in all Warwick. 
Apparently, very soon after the foundation, the earls or the 
priors of St. Sepulchre's, or both, tried to interfere in the 
election of the dean, as papal bulls of 1146 1 and 1157 2 ex- 
pressly forbade the interference of any person, ecclesiastical or 
secular, other than the canons, in the election. The deanery 
being in later times, at least, in the patronage of the earls, the 
Deans do not seem to have been men of mark like the provosts 
of Beverley or the deans of the cathedral churches, who were 
king's clerks and civil servants, becoming chancellors and 
bishops. 
Whether the precentor was created at the same time as the 
dean does not appear. The precentor, one of the canons, is 
mentioned next after the dean in 1428. 3 As there is no trace 
of a new creation, and the church was to have the same 
constitution as Salisbury and Lincoln, where a precentor was 
the second of the principal officers in the original foundations 
of 1090 and 1091, the precentor of Warwick had no doubt 
existed, at least, from the union of the two colleges in 1123. 
The sacrist, sexton, or treasurer is very early and frequently 
mentioned. He took care of the treasures, the plate and 
ornaments of the church, not, like the later treasurer, of its 
income. Three early but undated deeds in the Chartulary4 
concern a rent of 12d. due to the sacrist (sacriste) from a house 
 Chart., f. 14b. 0" Ibid., f. 16. 
 Ibid., f. 219b.  17id., f. 43b 44. 
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' in the suburb of Warwick in the street (rico) of Saltereford,' 
or Saltisford, as it is also called. There is also a long inventory 
of all the goods of the collegiate church of Warwick, viz. 
books, vestments, silver vessels and other things, made on the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary (2 February) 1407, 
and delivered to John Besseford, then sacrist. 1 A British 
Museum manuscript s contains another inventory, made 2 
February 1464,'between Sir William Berkeswell, deane of the 
church collegiate of Warwick, all his brethren, chanons of 
that churche, being now residents and absents, on the one 
partie, and Thomas Hillesley, sexteyn of newe made of the 
same church collegiate of the other party,' and among the 
items are two surplices for the ' sexten.' 
The mos precious thing in this collection was 'j hie taber- 
nacle of silver al gilded, otherwise called a monstrance, ordened 
to bere in goddes body on Corpus Christi Day.' This kingly 
.gift was given by Erl Richard Neville, the king-maker, 'by 
the good mene of my lady Isabell that was his last wief.' 
It weighed no less than 5 lb. 14 oz. ' with the cristall beinge 
in the middel thereof, and with the rething (wreath) of silver 
beynge in the cristal.' 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the ' Sacristan's' duties 
was the custody of the amazing number of relics kept in St. 
Ma, y's, a list of which, compiled 9 July 1455, is preserved in 
the Chartulary. 3 
First came ' A Piece of the Cross.' This was common. 
Indeed it has been estimated that there were enough pieces 
of the true cross in England alone to build a three-decker 
battleship of the Nelson era. Next came relics of the patron 
saint. ' Iieces of the hair, clothes, and tomb of the Blessed 
Mary. Girdles of the same,' and after' The bones and stole 
of St. _iles the Abbot,' the item of' A portion of the milk of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary.' The list goes on :-- 
' Some oil of St. Katherine the Virgin. 
Relics of St. Edward thc King, Swithun and Alkmund, Wilfrid 
and Rufinus (?), viz. their bones. 

 Cltart., f. 202b. 
 Ghart., f. 205. 

0- ttarl. 21/,S., 7505, p. 3. 
The original list is in Latin. 
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' girdell ' of Our Lady's, ' wherthurgh wymmen that have be in 
gret perille at childe birthe have had of'te tymes gracieux help 
and salvour.' 
These lists are amazing records of credulity and superstition 
to be found, not in a monastery, but in a comparatively en- 
lightened college of secular clergy. It is the preservation of 
relics like these, and all that they imply, which explain and 
justify the determination of the more zealous among the 
reformers to leave none of these 'hot-beds of superstition,' 
whether of the regulars or the secular clergy, unplundered, 
nor their inmates undispersed. 
We pass on now to the second (though sometimes he 
ranked as third and even fourth) officer or dignitary of the 
collegiate church, the chancellor or schoolmaster, 'hose office 
brings us back from the constitution and history of the 
church to that of the school. 



CHAPTER V 

WARWICK SCHOOL AS A PART OF THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH, 
1123-1544 

THE remaining officer of a collegiate church was the chancellor 
or schoolmaster. There is, however, no trace at Warwick of a 
chancellor of the church under that name. The title of chan- 
cellor was one of comparatively late introduction. At York 
the title was unknown at the date between 1115 and 1125, 
when the history 1 was written from which we have already 
quoted a statement as to Archbishop Thomas having created 
a schoolmaster there before the creation of the dean and other 
dignitaries. The York Statutes, codified in 1307,  in which 
the chancellor appears as appointing the grammar school- 
master, expressly state that 'the chancellor was anciently 
called Schoolmaster' (nagister scola'um), and under the title 
of Scholasticus 3 this officer is recorded as attending Arch- 
bishop Thurstan on his consecration by the Pope, at Blois, in 
1120. At St. Paul's, London, the records show that the title 
of chancellor did not supersede that of schoolmaster till about 
1205; and a note in its earliest chartulary, referring to some 
deeds affecting the schoolmaster, specifically states that he 
was the same person who was afterwards called chancellor. 
On the other hand, in the Institution of St. Osmund, on the 
foundation of the more modem Salisbury in 1090, if me ha,:e 
it (which is doubtful) in its original form, the title chancellor 
is used. As at Warwick the school attached to the College 
of All Saints existed in the days of Edward the Confessor, 
there must have been also a schoolmaster. So here, as at 

t Early Yorkshire Schools, by A. F. Leach (Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society, 1899), pp. xvi and 10. 
"-" Ibid., p. 13,  Ibid., p. 12. 
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York, the schoolmastership was a more ancient office than the 
deanery. 
Some question as to the relations of the school and school- 
master to the chapter must have been asked of the dean and 
chapter of Salisbury in 1155, as they replied, as we have seen, 
that ' the Scholars stand and fall to their own Master,' i.e. are 
subject to the control and jurisdiction of the master, and not 
of the dean or chapter. This was precisely the case at York 
and St. Paul's, at Lincoln, and of course Salisbury itself, with 
the schoolmaster or chancellor. The regulation of the school 
and scholars was a matter for the officer specially charged 
with the school, not for the dean and chapter. 
After 1155 the next mention of the school is in statutes 
made by the dean and chapter to settle a dispute between the 
grammar schoolmaster and the music or song schoolmaster as 
to their respective rights. These statutes are written in the 
flyleaves of the Chartulary, and are not dated. 
The heading to them is, 'Of the office of the master of the 
Grammar School of Warwick. ' For some reason the words 
grammar school (scolarum grmaticalium) have been erased, 
though not so completely as to render them wholly illegible. 
'For an everlasting remembrance of the matter,' the statute 
beans, ' we, Robert of Leicester, Dean of the Collegiate church 
of the ]lessed Mary of Warwick, with the counsel of our 
brethren, decree and order (statui.us et ordinamus) that the 
Master of the Grammar School for the time being shall devote 
himself diligently to the information and instruction of his 
scholars in grammar (g'amaticalibts); and when not engaged 
in teaching his scholars, shall be present at the services in the 
church in the stall assigned to him, on all feast days, and 
feasts of 9 lessons, and shall, as his office obliges him, read the 
sixth lesson on the said feasts, clad in a surplice or other 
proper (decenti) habit. On greater feasts he shall wear a silk 
cope and fill the office of one of the four precentors in the 
choir and procession, as has hitherto been usual in the church. 
And the same master, every Saturday throughout the year, 
except during school vacations (temjore vacacionis scolarum 
suarum), shall carry in procession with his scholars in the 
 ' De officio magistri colarum gramaticalium W. 



with responds and verses, being remarks or quotations supposed 
to be suggested by the story, which were sung. In fact, the 
whole thing approached very near to a dramatic representation 
on the model of a Greek play, the lessons intoned being the 
play, and the responds and verses, the chorus, as 'the ideal 
commentator'; and it is out of them that the medieval and 
modern drama developed. Thus on St. Andrew's Day, the 
first saint's day of the Christian year, the lessons told the 
legend of his martyrdom on his peculiar form of cross ' bound 
hand and foot as on the wooden horse,' while the 'response' 
to the first lesson consisted of the piece out of the gospels in 
which Christ calls him, and the ' verse' of a repetition of the 
words, 'Come after me and I will make you fishers of men.' 
The responses and verses of the other lessons added bits of 
commentary on it or pious reflections. One of the chief 
reforms in the services at the eftrmation was in the lessons, 
connected pieces of the Bible being read in an audible voice. 
The change is justified in the preface to the Prayer Book by 
reference to the 'decent order of the ancient fathers' having 
been altered 'by planting in uncertain stories and legends, 
with multitude of responds, verses, vain repetitions, com- 
memorations and synodals.' 
As regards the grammar schoolmaster acting as a precentor 
or ruler of the choir, we must remember that every grammar 
scholar had also to learn singing. On the very eve of the 
formation the most famous schoolbook of the day, a ' Vulgaria,' 
published by William Horman, a Winchester scholar, Vice- 
Provost of Eton, who had been headmaster first of Eton, then 
of Winchester, contains the remarkable sentence, 'Without 
kaowledge of music, grammar cannot be perfect.' 
The object of the Warwick statutes was not, however, to 
set out the common form regulations as to the grammar 
schoolmaster's duties, but to settle a particular dispute. The 
last clause runs, ' That all material for strife and disagreement, 
which we learn has hitherto arisen between the Master and 
Music Schoolmaster (magistrum scolarum musice) over the 
Donatists and little ones learning their first letters and the 
psalter (Donatistas et primas litteras et psalterium addiscentes) 
may be put a stop to for ever, after due inquiry in the matter 
E 
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Robert de Curli to the vicars-choral of land in Salterforth on 
the feast of SS. Gervase and Protasius, 26 Henry hi., 19 June 
1241. :Peter of Leicester was a canon of Warwick in 1295 x 
and was granted the custody of the sequestration of Wolfham- 
cote vicarage in 1299. e If Robert of Leicester, the heir of 
Renald Basset of Wolvey, was our dean, this Simon might 
very well be his son, either before or even while he was dean, 
since being a dean by no means necessarily involved being in 
holy orders, as we know from such conspicuous instances as 
William of Wykehan,,  who was dean of the ancient collegiate 
church of St. Martin's le Grand in 1360, while only as yet 
in the first tonsure which schoolboys had, and not even an 
acolyte; and Cardinal Pole, who was dean of Wimborne in 
1535  while yet an acolyte. Assuming that this Robert was 
our dean, the school statutes must belong to the first half of 
the thirteenth century. If so, Warwick School may claim, 
not only the earliest charter, directly establishing its pre- 
Conquest existence, but also the earliest extant school 
statutes. 
So far had I established the antiquity of these statutes. 
But, unfortunately, further research suggests a doubt whether 
Robert of Leicester is not to be identified with a dean already 
known under the name o[ Robert de Geryn. On 12 February 
1314 letters dimissory for all holy orders, i.e. leave to be 
ordained by a bishop other than his own diocesan, were 
granted in London by the Bishop of Worcester  to 'Master 
Robert Gerin of Leicester, dean of the collegiate church of 
St. Mary of Warwick, acolyte.' On 31 July following he is 
called in one place  Robert Dean, in another Robert Gerin, 
Dean, while in the Warwick Chartulary in 1329 he is called 
Robert de Geryn. Though Robert of Gerin would thus 
appear to have been his usual name, it is difficult to avoid the 
inference that he is the Robert of Leicester who made the 
 Pope Nicholas's Taxation. 
: Dugdale's Warwickshire, p. 367, from Regi.ter .Vorthburgh, f. 27b, and 
Reffi.ter Langton, f. -2a. 
a Life of William Wykeham, by G. H. Moberly, I$R7, p. 43. 
 Iralor Ecclesiasticus. 
 Reg., Walter Maydestan, f. 21. 
 Ibid., f. 30 and 32. 
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statutes. If so, their date is between 1314 and 1329 instead 
of a century earlier. 
These statutes do not, it is true, give us any detailed picture 
of school life or systems of instruction at that date. ]ut they 
illustrate and confirm several important features of English 
education before the Reformation which have until lately been 
obscured, ignored, or altogether denied. :For instance, they 
help to bridge a gap of 150 years hitherto existing in the 
evidence that all through the Middle Ages schoolmastering 
was ' a gainful profession,' and that grammar or public school- 
masters lived largely on tuition fees. And here one must 
repeat, even at the risk of doing so ad aseo, that the 
distinction between grammar and public schools is absolutely 
modern and is not a real distinction at all. Vinchester, Eton, 
Westminster, Harrow, Rugby are just as much grammar 
schools by foundation and proper title as, to take their nearest 
geographical parallels, Southampton, Reading, St. Paul's, St. 
Albans or Coventry; while these latter are just as much 
entitled to be called public schools as the former, and a 
great deal more so than private properties like Cheltenham, 
or Clifton. The difference between the so-called public 
schools and the grammar schools was merely one of numbers 
and wealth, not of subjects of instruction or educational 
status, and is now not even one between  school with day- 
boys and with boarders. The real distinction is between 
great and small public schools, not between public schools 
and grammar schools. 
The earliest date at which hitherto any evidence is forth- 
coming of a contest for the right to keep school, and therefore 
inferentially to take the profits arising from doing so, is that 
of Henry of ]lois, :Bishop of Winchester in his own city of 
Winchester, and also as acting-bishop of London, in the city 
of London. In both capacities he appears as putting down 
rival and unlicensed schools in the interests of the recognised 
grammar school. The London decree threatened excomnmni- 
cation against any one infringing the rights of Henry, school- 
master of St. Paul's school, by keeping a school without his 
licence, in London or its suburbs, except in the privileged 
areas of the liberty of the pre-Conquest collegiate church of 
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work well, but seeking to leave their proper field and trespass 
on the work of the grammar schools. The division between 
the grammar or secondary school and the song and reading 
or elementary school was as much a vexed question in the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century as it is in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 
At Warwick, as at all collegiate churches, there were two 
schools : the grammar school under the schoolmaster, and the 
song school under the music or song schoolmaster. The 
grammar school gave instruction in grammar, that is in 
literature, classical literature, dialectic or the art of argument, 
the beginnings of philosophy, and rhetoric or the art of 
persuasion, including composition. The song school taught 
besides singing, reading, and, we may suppose, writing. The 
earliest direct documentary evidence that I have met with in 
other places of a song school being also an elementary school 
is at Howden in 1394. The prior of Durham Cathedral 
Monastery was the ' ordinary' of Howdenshire, the district in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire of which Howden was the capital. 
In 1393 the Durham Priors' Pegister  shows us the prior 
appointing in December one person master of the grammar 
school for three years, and in July another person master of 
the song school for five years. The song schoolmaster, however, 
held oh'ice for only a year. On 2 July 1394 e Sir Edmund 
Marsh, chaplain, was collated to the school of Howden, both 
reading and song (scolcs nostras de Ho_eden tam lector_ales rlua 
cantuales), for three years, and it is evident that this was no 
new mixture, as it is expressly said that the collation was 'as 
hitherto accustomed' (Trout hactenus coferi eonsuet'erut). 
Seven years later a new master was appointed to the same 
school of reading and song, with a reservation of the right of 
one John Lowyke to teach eighteen boys reading, if he likes to 
keep a reading school. Similar appointments were made to 
William Lowyke, clerk, in 1402 and 1412, and to John Ellay, 
chaplain, in common form (in comuni forma) in 1426. :But, 
oddly enough, after an appointment to the grammar school in 
 Brit. Mus. Faustina A, vi. 104b, printed in Early Yorkshire Schools, 
ii. 84. 
" IBM., f. 105b. 
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Donatus, a schoolmaster at Rome in the same century, about 
355. 
All that we know of his life is derived from the writings of 
St. Jerome, or, to give him his proper name, Hieronymus, who 
mentions him several times as his own master (.praeceTtor meu), 
and always in terms of praise. The one remark recorded of 
him should alone entitle him to an everlasting fame. Apropos 
of Solomon's dictum 1 that there is nothing new under the sun, 
Jerome cites ' the comedian's,' i.e. Terence's saying that ' eve[y 
good thing has been said before' (one bonm dictum est l)-'ius), 
'expounding which verse,' he says, 'my master Donatus used 
to say, "Perish those who have said our good things before 
us" (Pereant (lui ante nos nostra dixeruut).' In another place 
Jerome tells his opponent ]tufinus that he had no doubt 
read as a boy the commentaries of his (Jerome's) master 
Donatus on Terence's Co-edies and on Virgil, and informs 
us that the famous teachers at Rome e in his day were 
' Victorinus the rhetorician and Donatus the grammarian, my 
master.' 
This famous schoolmaster produced two works in grammar 
distinguished as the 'greater' and 'lesser' arts of grammar. 
The Ars Major, in three books, was not so famous as the _Jrs 
l][eor of the later author Prisciau, a Constantinople school- 
naster, who about the middle of the sixth century composed a 
grammar in eighteen books (the 'books' are only the modern 
'chapters,' not volumes), mostly translated from the Greek 
grammarians, which took rank as the standard advanced 
grammar throughout the Middle Ages. It was Donatus's 
smaller work, ])oati de partibs oratiois .A,'s Minor, or, ' The 
Lesser Catechism on the Parts of Speech,' which reigned with- 
out a rival for a thousand years, and made its author's name, 
under its Anglicised or Gallicised form of a 'Donat' or a 'Donet,' 
a household word throughout Europe. There is a Donat in 
the :British Museum written in Anglo-Saxon characters in 
the nith century. The qualification laid down by William 
Wykeham for his scholars of Winchester in 1400 was 1hat 
they should be 'well-instructed in reading, song, and old 
 Hieroyrns in Ecclesiasten, c. 1. 
"-' Rom;v insignes habentur.--In Chron. 
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and song schools were distinct, and that the dean and chapter 
fully recognised and enforced the distinction; and that the 
grammar schoolmaster was to teach dialectic as well as 
grammar. The' Seven Sciences of the Middle Ages, derived 
from M. Aurelius Cassiodorus ' (De artibus ac disciTlitis libera- 
lium atrium), were, as is well known, divided into two parts : 
the Trivium, consisting of grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric; 
and the Quadrivium, of mathematics, viz. arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy. After the separation between grammar 
school and university school took place, the first three became 
the province of the grammar school. Some authorities, such 
as Cassiodorus himself, put rhetoric after grammar. Later 
authorities put dialectic in the second place, and rhetoric in 
the third. Alcuin, the great schoolmaster of York at the end 
of the eighth century, and afterwards of Germany under 
Charlemagne, placed both rhetoric and dialectic under the 
heading of logic. But dialectic is what we call logic. As 
the ,][irrour of the llrorld, a translation by Caxton in 1460, 
from a French translation made in 1245 of the Latin original, 
says,' The second science is logyke, whyche is called dyalec- 
tyque. This science proueth the pro and the contra. That is 
to saye, the write or trouthe and otherwyse.' 
At Warwick, apparently, the same order was adopted, logic 
following grammar. It is difficult to make out what text- 
book was used. Alcuin had written treatises on grammar and 
dialectic, which were extremely popular, being lively dialogues, 
the first between a Frank and a Saxon boy, the last between 
Charlemagne and Alcuin himself under the name of Albinus. 
In a list of books written at the end of a MS.,  which 
belonged apparently to a schoohnaster at Canterbury, is 
written in Anglo-Saxon, 'This syndon tha bec tha 2Ethel- 
stanes weran' (' These are the books that were Athelstan's'). 
And a list of ten books, mostly grammatical, including both the 
greater and lesser Donatus, follows. Among them are'Alchuin' 
and Isidore of Seville. It is probable, however, that by the 
time of which we are writing Alcuin had become out of date. 
The chief text-book seems to have been the Isidore of Seville, 
from whom Alcuin borrowed, and whom he for a time super- 
 Corr..Dorn. . 
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1Low, and to mitigate the ferocity of eternal grammar, Greek, 
Latin, French, and English, our schools have to start debating 
and essay societies to teach to some extent out of school by 
practice and rule of thumb what our forefathers learned in 
school scientifically and by rule. :No doubt, as in all things 
medieval, there was a great deal too much formalism, a super- 
abundance of definition and classification, and the letter was 
apt to kill the spirit. But still the mere introduction to 
predicables and syllosms, and learning to detect and name 
fallacies in argulaent, was itself a life-giving exercise. It was 
certainly appreciated by the youth of the day. After all, 
it was to dialectic, and to those great masters of it, Abelard, 
Wycliffe, and Luther, that we owe the development of the 
theological schools into universities, the enfranchisement of 
the human intellect, and the consequent reformation in the 
theological domain itself. 
:From the date of these statutes of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century there is an absolute dearth of documents relating to 
the school until we come to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The learning of that century has been decried by 
writers who have accepted the abuse and contempt poured on 
it by the writers of the succeeding century as barbarous and 
retrograde. That it was less advanced than the age which 
succeeded it may readily be admitted, and that its productions 
in the Latin tongue were often less elegant than those of the 
twelfth century may also be allowed, lut to the reformers of 
the sixteenth century, both in religion and learning, in archi- 
tecture and painting, the fifteenth century was merely old 
enough to be old-fashioned, and therefore more or less ridicu- 
lous, without having become old enough to be antique and 
admired as ancient. It is absurd to suppose that learning 
was less in the fifteenth century than in the twelfth. Ignor- 
ance only can excuse the assumption that Thomas Bekynton, 
scholar of Winchester and of :New College, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells and Privy Seal, chief agent of Henry vI. in the founda- 
tion of Eton, whose excellent Latin letters have been preserved 
for us, was less learned or less cultured than Thomas Becket, 
the chancellor of Henri}-.. or that the great canon lawyer, 
Lyndwood, was inferior in knowledge or learning to John of 



CHAPTER VI 

DISSOLUTION AND REFOUNDATION 

THE end of the college and of the old school is almost as 
obscure as their beginning. All that has hitherto been known 
about it is that the college was dissolved before the charter ot 
Henry vIH., commonly but wrongly dated 1546, founded the 
King's lew School. The Chantry Certificate for Warwick- 
shire1 made under the act for the dissolution of colleges and 
chantries in the early part of 1546 contains an appendix 
of 'Dyvers Chantries unsurveyed and no rentalls thereof 
delyvered,' the reason or 'consyderacions whereof herafter ys 
declared.' Among these is' the College of Warwick,' of which 
it is stated- ' The sayd college was surrendered into the King's 
Miesties handes aboute the day of in the 
yere of hys Hyghnes reigne by the Deane and 
chapyture of the same College and dothe as yet remayne in the 
Kynges Majestie's handes at these presens.' The hiatus of the 
date of surrender is z'alde deflendts, as it cannot be supplied 
from other sources. There are many surrenders of colleges 
and hospitals and monasteries preserved at the Record Office, 
and the Close Rolls contain notices of mnv more, but that of 
Warwick is not one of the,,. 
The priory of St. Sepulchre, Warwick, was surrendered 
among the lesser monasteries on 30 October 1538. Not only 
was the college not surrendered for several years afterwards, 
but at the very time the priory was in process of snrrender 
Latimer, as Bishop of Worcester, was writing to the Privy 
Seal, Thomas Cromwell, the king's vicegerent in matters 
ecclesiastical, to procure it further endowment. On 1 June 
1538 -0 he wrote 'broken-winded' to Cromwell, enclosing a 
 C)an. Cert., 32. 
- Cal. State Papers, Henry v.I., 1538, pt. i. 445. 
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are but scanty. But Warwickshire is rich in them, and among 
those of Warwickshire are preserved the returns of our two 
gilds.' French was then, or was supposed to be, the vernacular 
for laymen, and accordingly, in French of the Stratford-atte- 
Bow kind, John Irenmonger, master of the St. George's Gild, 
makes his certificate. He sets out the letters patent of our 
lord the now king (the original has qo'est----qui or est). He 
says no lands have yet been acqtfired under the licence, but 
four times a year the brethren and sisters assemble at St. 
James's Church and pay 6d. a quarter ' in aid of the mainten- 
ance of a chaplain singing in the same church for the souls 
aforesaid.' 'And in case any of the brethren or sisters come 
to grief (ve.ne a mischief) by which they are brought to 
nothing (anients) they are relieved by the alms of the brethren 
and sisters according to their estate: and if anyone of the 
brotherhood is outlawed, excommunicated or attainted of 
perjury he is turned out of the gild, till he obtain a charter of 
the king and is restored to the law of the land or reconciled 
to the law of holy church.' 'Besides that, on St. George's 
Day, the members carry 4 tapers and 4 torches to "Notre 
Dame" in Warwick, and there have sung a solemn mass and 
make offerings as they please and leave the tapers and torches 
to burn there, and afterwards dine together in the house of the 
master.' Though no grant had been made under the licence, 
yet a year before it Nicholas Southam, chaplain, and Robert 
of Plaster oi paris (de Plastre parys) granted to John Cook, 
William Tylman, and other burgesses and Robert Walker, 2 lands 
in Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, Alcester and 'Wytenassch,' 
worth 33s. 6d. a year, without any trusts except that if they 
could get the royal licence they ' would amortise (i.e. convey in 
mortmain) the lands to the Gild to find chaplains according to 
the amount of the rent.' Their sole possessions otherwise 
were 'Ss. 7d. in the common box, a chalice, a missal, two 
"pairs" (or sets) of vestments, a chest to hold them, which, 
with the ornaments of St. James's chapel, were worth in all 

 P.R.O. Chancery Gild Certificates, 441,442. 
o. All the names, it may be noted, are trade, not personal names: the 
plasterer, the cook, the tyler, the walker or fuller, who trod or fulled the 
cloth. 
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greate bridge contayning 13 arches bylded over the water 
upon Aven and dyvers hyghe wayes, for the better resorte and 
accesse of the markett folke commyng to the same towne, 
without whiche yt wolde be a eate decaye to the hole towne ' ; 
or, as it is put in the later certificate of Edward vI., with plea 
for continuance of the gild, 'mayntayned the reparacions of 
one greate stone bridge conteyning one hundrethe yardes in 
length, whiche is a great increase of the markett and a staye 
to the said towne, so that of necessyte the said bridge must be 
kept in sufficient reparacions with divers other fowle and 
dangerous highwayes thereaboutes.' 
The gild in fact, though nominally religious and social, 
performed here, as at Stratford-on-Avon and Birmingham, one 
of the chief functions of a town council, the maintenance of 
the roads and bridges. It is a grievous pity that the old 
Warwick bridge with its pointed arches was destroyed by a 
flood at the end of the eighteenth century, and that the present 
bridge which took its place was removed altogether to a new 
site merely for the amenity of the castle, thus destroying all 
the local landmarks and making the lines of the present 
streets all wrong. 
The gild perished gloriously, in having as its latest acts 
obtained not merely a grant of the grammar school and the 
vicarages for the benefit of the town, but the incorporation of 
the inhabitants, and bequeathed to them its Gild Hall. The 
town till then had no independent corporate existence, being 
entirely subject to the earl and ruled by his bailiff" and a jury 
of twelve burgesses. A writ in 28 Edward I. addressed to the 
mayor and bailiffs for the expenses of William of Sudeley and 
Philip of Rous, their members of Parliament, was no doubt 
only a mistake of the Chancery official, misusing a common 
form in ignorance, for there is no other trace whatever of a 
mayor of Warwick till one was created by charter of Charles II. 
on 13 October 1664. The earl was too big for the town. He 
imposed and took the tolls for the pavage and the markets 
and the fairs, and made them so oppressive that the market 
was almost deserted, until Earl Thomas, in 1358, had to free 
the burgesses of them altogether. But by the fortunate acci- 
dent of the earldom escheating to the crown on the 'treason,' 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE LIZABETHAN EA 

FoR some time after the Reformation the little we know of 
the school is derived from the Black Book  of the cor- 
poration. This book was composed by John Fisher, who 
held the office of bailiff, the predecessor of the mayor, in 
1564 and 1580, was member of Parliament for the borough, 
then a paid officer, in 1570 and 1573, and was for many 
years steward and town clerk. It begins on 21 December, 4 
Eliz., i.e. 1561, with a dispute about the cost of the bailiff's 
yearly dinner, and goes down to the year 1588, with a few 
casual entries of later date. 
From this book we learn that as already shown in the last 
chapter, the school was now held in the old Gild Hall, then 
called the Burgers' Hall, now the Leycester Hospital. The old 
school, St. John's Church in the Market Place, no doubt a very 
small building, having passed to the crown, was, as we saw, let 
to a tanner. Probably the school was held in the hall, 
dining-hall of the hospital on the ground floor on the east. 
For the hall upstairs on the west was the council-chamber, as 
appears from the account of a violent quarrel which took 
place at the election of the 'Twenty-four' assistants to the 
bailiff and 'Twelve Principal Burgesses' in 1564, when Mr. 
John Fisher was mayor. After turbulent speeches by Thomas 
Powell, a hot-blooded Welshman apparently, who 'by God's 
blood ' gave the lie to one of the burgesses, the bailiff ordered 
the serjeant to take Powell into custody. Seventeen others, 
however, said that 'if Powell went to warde they would 
 The Black Book of Warwick, Henry T. Cooke and Son, Puhlisher, High 
Street, W3rwick; no d3te. It w3s, in 1895, transcribed and edited by 
Mr. Thom3s Kemp, Mayor for two years, 1892-4, and now again in 1905-6. 
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go with him, whereupon they went down the stayres 
together. 1 And being come downe Powell and Jenks saye to 
the serjaunt, "get thee away, or ells thowe shalt have thy 
pate beaten and thy master his hands full." Whereupon the 
serjeant cam up agayn and told the words to the bailief and 
his company. And then the bailief arose and went into the 
galery to see the demeanour of those that departed.' This is 
the outside gallery and staircase still in use in the hospital. 
It is amusing to find that the bailiff, seeing what their 
demeanour was, thought better of the arrest, and that four 
years afterwards Thomas Powell was himself elected bailiff. 
The school reappears in the foundation deed of Thomas 
Oken's charity in January 1571. Thomas Oken was an im- 
portant member of the corporation, and had been a member 
and one of the last masters of the old gild, probably the very 
last, as he was master in 37 Henry viii., the last full year before 
its dissolution. He clearly shows by his foundation deed that 
he hankered after the times that were gone. Flis charity was 
largely directed to preserving dying customs and obsolete 
ceremonials. By deed 1 January, 13 Elizabeth, i.e. 1570-1, he 
enfeoffed Thomas Burges, bailiff, and five others, in certain 
lands to the use of himself for life, and after his death to the 
use of Richard Row and eleven others, probably the 'principal 
burgesses ' of the time, on trust for all sorts of objects; wells, 
bridges, roads, paving streets, scavenging, and the like. Among 
the more curious of the gifts was one of '20d. among the 
young men of S. Mary's parish to make merry withal at the 
cutting down of the Whitsuntide ivy, if any there should be 
standing at the High Cross, and at the end of their mirth 
to say the Lord's Prayer and to praise God for the soul of 
the said Thomas Oken, Joan his wife, and all Christian souls 
departed,'--a provision probably as near as he dared to go to 
the 'superstitious' obit and prayers for the souls of the dead. 
Another equally curious gift was one of '3s., among the 
neighbours of the bonfire of the said Thomas Oken in High 
Pavement Ward, and 2s. among neighbours of the other 
bonfires on vigils of the days of S. John the Iaptist and 
S. Peter,' the medieval survival of the primeval bonfires on 
 BlacI BooI p. 13. 
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drawn up by Fisher and was sealed by them. 1 ' Know ye that 
we the said earls for the good zeal we bear to the common- 
wealth of the borough of Warwick, in the county of Warwick, 
and the education of the youth of the same borough in good 
letters and sound doctrine, and the better execution of the 
laws and statutes of this realm of England in the said borough, 
have delivered granted and confirmed . . . to the Bailiff and 
Burgesses All that building or chapel lately called or known 
ly the name of the Chapel of S. Peter founded above a gate 
called the Eastgate (vocatm le Fstgdc) with a piece of waste 
land between the chapel and the wall a tenement in the 
occupation of ]largaret Haley widow.' The gran also in- 
cluded'the Stuards place now called the Shire hall and the 
garden adjoining' and 'the Cross Tavern.' This Steward's 
Place was the place where the steward of the earl held his 
courts, and where the king's justices held their assizes and 
the county justices their sessions. The land adjoining it was 
sold by the corporation in 1698. - The building is now repre- 
sented by the present Shire HM1 in Northgate Street., formerly 
sometilneS called Sheep Street, which stands on the same site. 
There is no evidence whether the school was ever actually 
transferred to St. Peter's Church. On 12 August 1572 the 
Queen came in state with Leicester, when the recorder greeted 
her with a lengthy orati,)n on the history of the town and the 
carl's family, which much pleased her, and she called him to 
her 'and offered him her hand to kysse. Withall smyling 
said, "Come hither, little Recorder. It was told me that you 
wold be afraid to look upon me, or to sl)eake so boldly, but 
you were not so afraid ot me as I was of you. And I no" 
thank you for putting me in mynde of my duty and that 
should be in me."' Then 'Iaister Griffin the preacher,' that 
is the new master of Leicester's new hospital, presented her 
with an elaborate Latin acrostic, the uprights of which read 
'Tu Elisabetha viro nubito mater eris,' and a copy of verses 
telling her that it was her duty to marry and have an heir. 

 Black Book, p. 224. 
" So Mr. Kemp informs me. He says that he was mistaken in a note in 
the Black Book, p. 22, in identifying the Shire Hall with the Borough Court 
] [o use. 
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Drace, perarrati novit quem terminus orbis 
Quemque semel mundi vidit uterque polus ; 
Si taceant homines, facient te sidera notum ; 
Atque polus de te discet uterque loqui.' 

These were rendered by a contemporary translator- 
' On Hercules' pill:trs, Drake, thou maist 
Pls ultra write full well : 
And say I will in greatness that 
Great Hercules excel. 

Sir lrake, whom well the world's end knows 
Which thou (lost compass round, 
And whom both Poles of Heav'n once saw 
Which North and South doe hound, 
The starres above will make thee knowne 
If men here silent were; 
The Sun himself could not forget 
His fellow-traveller.' 

It is not often that schoolboy eflbrts are thus recorded in 
a great history, and Camden himself apologises for 'these 
things which may seem puerile and vain, and not befitting 
the dignity of history,' but his testimony to the superiority of 
Owen's and the other Winchester boys' verses is the more 
gracious, as he was headmaster of its then great rival, 
Westminster. 
They are perhaps not less striking in that Owen at the time 
was only sixteen years old, and did not leave school for two 
years afterwards. Owen's epigrammatic facility no doubt 
helped him to his election to :New College, low down as he had 
been on the Winchester roll at entrance. He was admitted 
a scholar or probationer-fellow in 1582, and a full fellow, 
as usual, two years later. At :New College, fellowships 
were then divided, according to William of Wykeham's 
statutes, among' artists' and 'jurists,' ' medici ' and 'astronomi,' 
or the students o" arts' or the classics, of' civil and common 
law,' ' medicine' and ' astronomy ' respectively. There was no 
choice as to which line any particular person entered, he had 
to take his chance as a vacancy occurred. Apparently, for a 
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poor man, unable to support himself until he could make 
a fortune in practice in the ecclesiastical courts, which had 
vofully shrunk in importance since the Reformation, it was 
a misfortune to become a 'jurist,' and there are frequent 
entries in the college records of fellows resigning because 
they had become ' civilistae' or civilians, and their friends 
could no longer support them. So it was mainly from the 
'jurists' that the second masters of Winchester itself, and 
the schoolmasters generally, were recruitedma very 
expected result of Wykeham's statutes. Thus Hugh Barton, 
who as Founder's kin headed the roll in Owen's year, was a 
' civilista,' and became headmaster of what is now known as 
the Prebendal School, Chichester, to which a canonry or 
prebend in the Cathedral was and is annexed, and Richard 
Butcher, another scholar of the year, also a jurist, became 
headmaster of Than,e, a school of which New College was 
patron. ()wen himself became a B.C.L. in 1590, and next 
year is said to have been a schoolmaster at Trilleck, in 
Monmouthshire. 
It seems impossible to ascertain exactly when he became 
headmaster of the King's chool, Warwick. But it was about 
1595, most likely when Thomas Hall became vicar. It is not 
improbable that Warwick owed Owen to the recommendation 
of Bishop Bilson, Owen's headmaster, who was then Bishop 
of Worcester. Not a shred of evidence is forthcoming as to the 
internal state of the school during Owen's mastership. But 
the fame of his o'n Latin -erse must have shed a reflected 
light on the school, and have brought pupils to it. 
He published the first instalment of his epigrams in 1606, 
in three books, dedicated to the Lady Mary, wife of Sir Henry 
Neville, seventh Lord Abergavemy. They met with such 
instant success that they went through two editions within a 
month. A fourth book of epigrams dedicated to Lady 'Arbella,' 
the unfortunate Arabella Stuart, appeared in 1607. One of 
the earliest and cleverest epigrams, the third in order, was to 
his friend John Hoskins, and produced an equally clever 
answer- 
' Hie liber est mundus ; homines sunt, Hoskine, remus ; 
Invenies paueos hie, ut in orbe, bonos.' 
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Hoskins, deem this the vorld, my verses men, and you 
Will find, as in the world, the good are very few.' 

To which Hoskins answered in the third edition-- 

Hie liber est mundus ; movet, et sine fine movetur ; 
Ipse licet taceas, Bibliopola probat. 
Nam tuu perpetuum exercent epigrammata prehm 
Pene fatigatis ter repetita typis.' 

'Thy book the world Yes, for it always move.% 
As every bookseller and bookstall proves. 
Your epigrams exhaust the eternal press, 
Its types worn out with thrice-repeated stress.' 

It is difficult, amidst all the wealth of wit contained in 
Owen's epigrams, to select specimens. The best known one 
is that which, like Hippoclides' after-dinner dance, is said to 
have laughed away a fortune, which he expected from an 
uncle of Romanist proclivities, and to have procured the book 
the honour of a place on the Roman trndex 

' An Petrus fuerit Romae, sub judice lis est; 
Simonem Romae nemo fuisse negat.' 

' If Peter was at Rome, at issue lies, 
That Simon was at Rome, no one denies.' 

Considering that medieval literature rings with the same 
sentiment of ' venalia Romae omnia,' that everything at Rome 
is to be had for money, and money only, this epigram hardly 
seems an adequate cause for the loss of an inheritance. 
One of the neatest may be entitled 

THE TRUE PATRIOT. 

' Pro patria sit dulce mori, licet atque decorum ; 
Vivere pro patria dulcius esse puto.' 

' Though sweet it may be for one' country to die, 
To live for one's country is sweeter, say I.' 
I 
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This epigram is worthy of its subject ?- 
ON SIR PHILIP SIDI'EY, POET AND HERO (ii. 29). 
' Qui scribenda facit, scribitve legenda, beatus 
Ille ; beatior es tu quod utrumque facis. 
Digna legi scribis, facis et dignissima scribi, 
Scripta probant doctum te, tun facta probum.' 
'Happy the hero and the poet are, 
Thou, both in one, than both art happier far : 
Thy songs men read, and songs thy deeds befit, 
Thy deeds portray thy work, thy songs thy wit.' 

The next might have been written by one who had sailed 
under Drake against the Spanish Armada, or by one of the 
Blue Water School to-day-- 

BEITAIN'S STIE.NGTII (ii. 40). 
' Anglorum porte sunt portus, moenia classes, 
Castra equor, valli corpora, corda duces.' 
' Harbours are England's gates, her ships her walls ; 
Her ramparts men, their hearts her generals.' 

in a lighter vein are these-- 

TO AN EMPTY-HEADED ACQUAINTANCE (i. 23). 
' Esse in natura vacuum cur, Marce, negasti ? 
Cure tamen ingenii tam sit inane caput.' 
' That llark denies that 'ature knows a vacuum 
Is strange, when all can mark his empty cerebrum.' 

THE BALD HEAD (i. 106). 
' Calve, meos nunquam potui numerare capillos ; 
Nec tu (ham nulli sunt) numer,re tuos.' 
' To count my hairs were task without an end, 
To count your hairs, you can't begin, bald friend.' 

It is not clear where Owen taught school. It appears that 
it was not in St. Peter's chapel, vhich the :Earl of Leicester 
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had given for the purpose. For an entry in the Corporation 
Minute-Book, 21 November 1615, ' agreed that Win. Carter be 
put out of his possession of St. Peter's Chappell, and that the 
same be let to Richard Goodwick att will from yeare to yeare 
at 20s. a yere and keeping repayre,' seems to show that the 
chapel was not the school. It was therefore either in the old 
schoolhouse, St. John's Church, or still in the Gild Hall. 
We only know of two of the pupils of this famous master. 
The first is Sir Thomas Puckering. He was son of Sir John 
Puckering, Keeper of the Great Seal in 1592, who had pur- 
chased and settled down in the Priory. The fact is com- 
memorated in an epigram of the master written to the pupil 
about 1611, and appears in Owen's second volume (ii. 9), 
which was dedicated to Prince Henry, the elder brother of 
Charles I., of whose court Puckering was a member, and 
thereby became one of the first batch ot" baronets at their 
original creation. He was M.P. for Tamworth, and in 1630 
founded a Hospital at Warwick for eight poor women as a 
set off to Leicester's male hospital. 
' Care tuum, Thomu, si fus tam prisca referre, 
Ingenium colui nobi]e primus ego. 
Doctor e,fo Puckringe, fui tuus, optime, primus " 
Non sum quod fueram, sm tamen usque tuus.' 
' Dear Thomas, if t' invoke old times be fit ; 
I cultivated first thy noble wit. 
I thy first teacher was, great pupil mine, 
I am not what I was, but still am thine.' 
Another pupil of John Owen's who attained to fame was 
John Ley, born in Warwick in 1583, and elected from the. 
school in 1601 to a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford 
Canon and Sub-Dean of Chester Cathedral, he was, like many 
of the cleverer clergy, a Puritan. He became a member of 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and had so far profited 
by Owen's ministrations that he 'as examiner in Latin to 
that body. In 1645 he was President of Sion College, the 
college of London city clergy, and became rector of Stilwell. 
:Fortunately for himself he had retired, owing to illness, before 
the Restoration, and died in 1662. 
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good scollar, being well entred in lerninge and beinge con- 
ceived of good naturall parts for that purpose.' 
One pupil of Dugard's, John Mureot, is known to fame as 
an eminent Independent preacher. Son of a father of the 
same name, he was born at Warwick in 1625, and entered 
Warwick School. From Warwick School he went to Mertott 
College, Oxford. When Oxford became Charles I.'s capital, 
3[urcot, to escape bearing arms as a Royalist, sought refuge in 
the vicarage of Budworth, in Cheshire, then held by John Ley, 
the old Warwickian above mentioned. After Oxford surren- 
dered to the Parliament, Murcot returned and took his degree. 
He received orders on the Presbyterian model, and succeeded 
Ley as vicar of Budworth, in Cheshire. He was invited to 
Dublin as one of the preachers-in-ordinary to the Lord- 
Deputy Fleetwood, and attained great fame. Dying there 
at the early age of thirty, he was buried with eat pomp in 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, and received the honour of 
a bioaphy at the hands of Dr. Samuel Winter (a Warwick- 
shire man, but of Coventry School), Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
The school seems to have gone on quietly during the Civil 
War, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. Most writers 
of school histories express surprise when they find this to be 
the case. Why, it is hard to guess. Any idea that the 
Puritans or Parliamentarians were opposed to learning, or 
desired to put down schools, can only be founded on mere 
igaorance. It was they, not the Royalists, who were the 
learned and literary party. What names are to be found 
among the Cavaliers to set against Prynne and Selden and 
Milton ? Outside Oxford the bulk of the earnest clergy were 
Puritans, the cream of the country gentlemen everywhere were 
Parliamentarians. They did not wage war against schools. 
On tlm contrary, they increased the endowments of a great 
many. Even when, as at Westminster and at York, they 
abolished Deans and Chapters, special provision was made for 
the schools which were supported, or supposed to be supported, 
out of their revenues or were under their governance. At 
Warwick he school went on the even tenor of its way as a 
matter of course. 
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master, died, his widow receiving his salary up to Michaelma. 
1791. 
The only evidence we have of the state of the school in his 
later years is derived from the report of Lord Brougham's 
Commission, 1 which says: ' The School seems to have fallen 
into great decay under Mr. Roberts, who had been School- 
master from the year 1763. Towards the latter part of his 
mastership there were no boarders and few, if any, free 
scholars.' 

 C. C. R., xvii. 47. 



CHAPTER X 

THE SCHOOL IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 

ON the election of Roberts's successor it must have appeared 
that happier times were in store for the school. The choice of 
the corporation reverted to a scion of the same school that 
had given them Owen and the Lydiats, whose fame was still 
green, and fell on one who had already as second master at 
Rugby, then already established as the chief school of the 
Midlands, approved himself as qualified to command success 
in the scholastic world. 
George Innes 'was descended  from the ancient Scottish 
family of Innes, of which the Duke of Roxburgh is the head '- 
in after years he was domestic chaplain to the Duke. His 
father was rector of Devizes, where he was born 5 August 
1759. He was admitted a scholar of Winchester College at 
the age of eleven, in 1770, in the headmastership of the 
famous Dr. Warton, one of the few friends of Dr. Johnson 
who dared to maintain a contest on equal terms with the 
irascible sage, a brother of Tom Warton, the first historian 
of English poetry, and himself a poet and a fosterer of 
poets. ]y 1777 Innes was second in the school, and Prefect 
of School, Prefect of Hall being the first dignity. ]ut instead 
of going on to :New College in due course, his career was cut 
short by expulsion for the part he played in a school row, which 
ended in a riot. It is a little difficult to make out the rights 
and wrongs of the story. But it appears that one Moody, a 
big 'Inferior,' who, according to his own account, refused to 
play cards with a prefect named Western, but was afterwards 
caught playing cards with juniors during ' books chambers,' or 
preparation-time, was ' tunded' for it by this same Western. 
According to him, a systematic course of bullying followed, in 
i Gentleman's Magazine, cxxi. 11. 
155 
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which Innes,' tho' his tutor,' took part, by ' continual wanton 
and malevolent treatment of him.' The public feeling of the 
school was strongly against Moody, and when the father came 
up and removed his son '30 or 40 College boys followed' 
them through the close throwing stones at them. Moody, 
jun., was hit on the leg, and the ' father's wig was on the 
ground which was just before in the hand of a certain boy 
named Sandby.' The 2Ioodys took refuge in a house in the close 
and waited till the boys were dispersed. For his share in this 
riot Innes was expelled, as were Western and another boy. 
As Western and ]ioody were contemporaries, the alleged case 
was not one of bullying of a little boy by a big one, but, if 
anything, of ' a fifth-form lout' by his contemporaries who had 
gone up in the school while he remained low down. As Innes's 
expulsion was not for bullying, but for taking loart in this riot 
against the Moodys, the matter was not particularly discredit- 
able to Innes. At all events, he found no difficulty in obtaining 
admission to Merton College, from whence, in 1781, he became 
demy, and in 1788 fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. :He 
left Oxford on taking his l.A. degree in 1783, to become an 
assistant master at Rugby School, 'hich was then for the first 
time taking rank as one of the'great Public Schools,' under 
Thomas James of Eton and King's, who introduced the Eton 
system of tutors' and dames' houses. Thanks to the vast 
increase in value of its London property, the school had been 
entirely rebuilt and reorganised under an Act of Parliament of 
1777. In 1778, when James became headmaster, there were 
only 52 boys in the school, but by 1783 these were more 
than doubled, and by the end of James's time, 1794, there 
were 245 boys. In 1786 there was a rebellion at Rugby 
School, and, perhaps because of it, next year Innes became 
Second Master. 
He seems to have made his mark there. He is very favour- 
ably spoken of by one of his pupils, Charles Apperley, who, 
under the name of Nimrod, in after days wrote an account of 
the school as it was in his time. 

'Innes was a gentleman in thought, word, and deed as well 
as an elegant scholar, and in my opinion better fitted for the 
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room another door opened upon two steps, landing you in the 
School. 
'This consisted of two large rooms. The outer one was 
quite bare of furniture except a row of low cupboards, the top 
of which served as a bench for sitting, all empty and never 
used while I was at the school. The inner room was the 
schoolroom. 
'The room was very imperfectly lighted by means of one 
window placed high up, and across the wall, composed of small 
"diamond" panes of a dirty green glass, seldom, if ever, cleaned, 
and set in leaden frames ingeniously devised to exclude light; 
and these means of obstruction were still further assisted by 
the shadows of the trees planted in the garden. Nevertheless 
some light managed to struggle through and, somewhat dimly, 
exposed to view the Headmaster's desk, very old and roomy, 
placed on a platform raised about a foot from the floor, with 
room enough for half a dozen boys to stand round the desk, 
and two rows of substantial old-fashioned oak desks along 
two walls of the room. Between the Headmaster's desk and a 
door leading to the private house, an old worm-eaten bench 
was placed in a corner, never visited by a gleam of sunshine. 
' Almost immediately after my arrival, I was most kindly 
(as in my innocence I believed) taken in hand by a big boy 
(N. T.). He inquired after my parents in tender tones, and 
told me I was a nice little chap, and "he would see after me 
all right." He then told me where I must sit, and with much 
kindness lifted me upon the bench, but no sooner was I set 
down than a piercing pain seized me in a region of the body 
neither adapted nor intended for use as a pincushion; I 
wriggled off in the best way I could, and found that pins had 
been inserted into the numerous worm-holes by the fore- 
thought of my kind patron. 
'The afternoon also brought some little sorrow and dis- 
appointment. Another boy (who came to school on the 
same day)and I were called up for Latin translation, 
for it was assumed that boys knew, or at least had a 
"smattering" of Latin before going to the "College." Our 
first exploit was one of lheedrus ' fables (2Esop's), that of 
the Frogs asking Jupiter to send to them a King of more 
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intelligence and energy than was possessed by their Log, 
which was not giving satisfaction. My school-fellow, 
being one year older than I, was called upon to been, 
and boldly led off with "fremuerunt," the frogs, "ranae,' 
croaked, naturally induced to do so by the fact of the verb 
and "frogs" both beginning with "fr." We were a little 
shocked to see the effect produced upon our reverend in- 
structor. :He snatched the book from the astonished pupil 
and banged it violently upon the desk, as in pious anger and 
with loud voice he exclaimed, "Good Heavens ! what a fool !" 
In a state bordering upon fear, I was ordered to "go on," and 
profiting by what had taken place, it only remained for me to 
construe the words the other way about. But it was too late 
to repair damages, and we were relegated to the elements for 
some time. 
' My first Latin book was called the Accidence, which had to 
be learnt by heart at home, and repeated at School; and exer- 
cises in declining nouns, adjectives, and the conjugations of 
verbs, after the patterns given in the Accidence, had to be 
written out at home, and shown to the Headmaster in School. 
I suppose this stage must have occupied a year, or a year and 
a half. The next step was the Eton Latin Grammar, which 
was divided into four parts. (lst) "Proplia quae maribus," 
teachiug the genders of nouns. (2rid) "As in presenti," which 
taught the formation of the perfect tense in the four conjuga- 
tions. These two parts were written in Hexameters. The 
first began, "Propria quae maribus sunt nomina, mascula 
dicas"; the second, "As in presenti perfectum format in-av/, 
Ut, no, has, navi, vocito, vocitas, vocitavi." (3rd) Syntax, or the 
construction of sentences. And (4th) Prosody, which treated of 
the quantity of vowels, especially of the final vowels, whether 
long or short, by authority or position. All these treatises were 
written in Latin, and had to be learnt by heart in Latin; but 
at the end of the book was an exact word for word translation 
of them all, which enabled the boy to know their meaning, and 
to construe them from the Latin. Sometime during the Eton 
Latin Grammar stage, we had begun on the Greek Grammar 
(though that was not so closely and carefully worked out as the 
Latin), and also been introduced to Phaedrus' -Fables--the first 
L 
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really Latin book I read--but, alas ! I remember no more than 
the first line of the first fable : "Lupus et agnus forte ad eundem 
rivum venerant." This was followed by a compilation called 
"Selecta e sacris et selecta e profanis," of which I only remem- 
ber that it was badly printed on bad paper, and intolerably 
(lull. It must have been about the same time that I made my 
lirst attempt at Latin poetry in the shape of nonsense verses, 
that is, Hexameter and Pentameter lines, constructed from 
words conveying no connected meaning, but so placed as to 
give the right measure and rhythm. We elder boys helped 
the younger, and rejoiced if we could find any simple enough 
to accept as a nonsense verse these two lines: 

" Praeceptor, scripsi, sed non haec carmina feci, 
Da mihi, praeceptor, verbera multa, precor." 

From nonsense verses we proceeded to sense verses, turning 
English lines, adapted to the purpose, into Latin Elegiac 
verse, by the aid of a book called Cradws ad Parnau 
(Steps to Parnassus), containing synonyms and metaphorical 
phrases. In those days Latin poetry took the first rank. 
Latin prose was not so much thought of or studied, and I 
cannot remember any attempt at writing Latin prose under 
Mr. Innes. The highest Latin books I read were Caesar de 
hello Gallico, Ovid's .l[eta,ocphoses, Virgil's Georgics and 
-neid. These two latter books were of the Delphin edition 
of the Classics, so called because they had been intended to 
lighten the studies of the Dauphin of France, afterwards 
Louis xv. In the margin there was a re-arrangement of the 
words in the usual order of French prose, so that the sense of 
the author was more easily understood. When that sense 
was improper, no interpretation was given (asterisks filling its 
place), in order that the mind of the young Dauphin should 
not be corrupted ! It was in this way that we first read Ovid 
and Virgil. 
'The first Greek book given us was the ,4nalezta Grvc 
Miwra--a selection of simple and easy Greek extracts from 
various authors. Many of them were anecdotes, evidently 
collected by some Grecian Joe Miller, and all beginning with 
the words : "Scholastikos tis--a certain foolish fellow." Mr. 
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every day of the year. It was a dreadfully dull and much 
self-repeating book, written by a pious German pastor or pro- 
fessor. As far as I can remember, this was all the English 
reading I had in school. In arithmetic I went as far as Rule 
of Three, and I acquired a good handwriting, of which, even 
now, I am not ashamed. Our religious instruction in school 
began and ended with writing out, and learning on Saturday, 
the following Sunday's Collect. 
'When I went to the school there were only 13 boys, and 
during my six years' stay there were never more than 18. 
' Mr. Innes was an exceedingly kind and gentle old man. 
When he met us in the street he not infrequently treated us 
to a tath bun, or gave us the coppers to treat ourselves, at 
the then well-known confectioner's shop kept by Miss tIarriss, 
a Quaker lady. His severest punishment was pulling our 
hair on the tender skin just over the ear, and his worst re- 
proach was to call us "little varlets." When I first came to 
the school, he used to take clerical work at Budbrooke, if I 
remember rightly. He was much troubled with gout in his 
later years, and had to discontinue this. He would occasion- 
ally hear the small boys their declensions or conjugations. 
I}uring this he would secure a small lock of the hair between 
his thumb and forefinger, so that he could at once, upon hear- 
ing a false quantity or a wrong pronunciation, apply the 
torture very effectually, as he said in a kindly voice, but too 
slowly for us, "You foolish boy ! You stupid boy !" screwing 
up the hair all the time with a cunning peculiar to himself. 
When the attacks of gout came on, a message came from him 
that he would hear our lessons in his study, which we rather 
liked, as we sat on chairs--square, horse-haired, mahogany 
chairs, after the fashion of the day--and amused ourselves 
by looking at the pictures, and the walls covered with books, 
and a huge violoncello standing in the corner. Bookbinding 
and playing the violoncello were his hobbies; the latter was 
rather solemn and mournful in sound as it reached the school, 
but his bookbinding was excellent. 
'At other times he would say, "Boys, I will hear you your 
lessons to-morrow "; and our delight was great as we quietly 
left the study. The small boys' .instruction became beauti- 
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make two youngsters challenge each other to fight. This 
entertainment was always carried on in the small court or 
yard, where privet bushes were planted to conceal certain 
necessary buildings from view. When preliminary arrange- 
ments had been made, our "Patrons" proceeded to turn up 
our trousers above the knees and supply us with twigs of 
eificient substance to "bite well "; with these we lashed into 
each other's "calves," fresh twigs being provided as required to 
replace the broken ones. The " winner" usually had to tackle 
another boy, and so on until he was dubbed "cock of the walk," 
a title of which we were proud. 
' With respect to the flat and steeple races which formed 
a considerable portion of our games, it should be explained 
that there were not any iron railings round the churchyard, 
as now, but a substantial and much lower wooden rail, armed 
with spikes inserted some six inches apart. Where access 
into the churchyard was required, of course these were much 
in the way, and had to be removed by the aid of paving 
stones and much patience, for the operation was often dis- 
turbed by the "existing powers," and we had to " cut and run." 
These spikes, in course of time, became conspicuously absent, 
especially at the starting-place for fiat races, viz. " Brooke's 
Tomb," and again opposite to the entrance of the "Tink-a- 
Tank" Lane, where the finish took place. For a considerable 
distance opposite to the entrance of the school a spike was 
not to be seen, for comfortable seats were necessary for the 
"out-door parliament" which sat to discuss and arrange the 
details of daily play. It was the fashion of the day to protect 
the mounds over the graves with two briars placed from end 
to end and three across, a most objectionable and pernicious 
practice from our point of view, because they caught the feet 
and landed the victim sprawling and completely "winded" upon 
the next grave, or led to the necessity of dodging between 
and thus making the "course" much longer. Some years after 
142 this racing track was plainly visible. The steeple races 
were run on the gravel path, the jumps were briars "borrowed" 
from the graves and held across by small boys, who as a rule 
were not allowed to join in this higher class of racing, for 
which, for the most part, only big boys entered. 
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'Notwithstanding this the stakes were small, money was 
scarce, and many "heats" were demanded before they were 
paid over. 
' Both single races, and what were called jockeying races, in 
which a bigger boy held the jacket, tightly buttoned, of a 
smaller boy, and liftod him up or pushed him on to increase 
his speed. Our races were held in the churchyard walk with 
longer or shorter courses. The longest course went all round, 
starting from the college doors, through the walk, into Church 
Street, then under the tower of St. Mary's Church, re-entering 
the churchyard by the Sheep Street Gate, back to the college 
door, or to the Tinkertank Gate, the gate of the narrow lane 
leading just outside the churchyard from the Butts to Market 
Street, as the winning-post. The half-course was from Sheep 
Street, now Northgate Street, Gate. The quarter-course from 
Mr. Boudier's (the then Vicar's) gate to the Tinkertank Gate, 
as winning-post. By way of change we had occasional steeple- 
chases over the graves and tombstones of the churchyard, or 
played "Prisoners' base" or "I spy, catch, and carry" among 
them. I am ashamed now to tell the tale, but so it was, we 
did not think it wicked or unseemly ; at least they never told 
us, either cleric or lay. There was only one man who troubled 
us, one Thomas Hadley, the son of the old sexton, whom I 
afterwards learned to know as a most respectable man ; but we 
teased him at his work, and perhaps now and then interfered 
with his tools or hid them, which caused the relations between 
us to be strained, and he would sometimes pursue us angrily 
and attack us from the rear with the back of his spade as we 
retreated. Another favourite occupation was "party-fighting," 
carried on also in the churchyard walk; each party carried 
switches cut from the lime-trees that were planted close by 
its side. In this we hurt ourselves far less than the trees, 
though we charged each other time after time most fiercely 
as long as a switch was left unbroken. Sometimes ill blood 
arose between us and the "Boblic" schoolboys--so the word 
was then pronounced and spelt, but I have learned since that 
Bablake is the correct form. These boys, clad in their blue 
coats and orange breeches, came from the Charity School over 
the Eastgate, and marching through the Tinkertank, halted at 
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its gate. We of the college stood ready for them on the other 
side of the gate. They were many, and ve were few. We 
looked severely at them, and they at us, but neither party 
passed through the gate. The thought, I well remember, 
passed through my mind that, if they did come through, we 
should get the worst of it. However, they did not; and 
after mutual threats of what we could do to one another, 
and, with much unseemly language, each party drew off 
peacefully. 
' Our familiarity .ith the churchyard by day did not, how- 
ever, make us less afraid of it by night. I don't think the 
boldest among us would have cared to walk through it on a 
dark night. The east side of the church was regarded as u 
very uncanny position, particularly at night, and we thought 
that all the graves in the extreme east corner of the 
churchyard were those of suicides and murderers. The crypt, 
or charnel-house under the chancel, more commonly called 
the bonehouse, was also a thought of terror. 
' While not contending that the parish churchyard is a fit 
and proper place for a playground, it may be said that certain 
experiences were to be learned there which the modern play- 
ground does not afford. For example, we picked up the ark 
of making whistles from the branches of the lime-trees, and 
here and there a genius was found who succeeded in playing 
the semblance of a tune so that it could be recognised in 
places by the aid of a lively imagination. 
' We also had frequent opportunities of perfecting ourselves 
in the art of climbing and seeking temporary safety in the 
branches from our enemies, as Charles II. did in the oak to 
evade his pursuers. We acquired, too, a slight and crude 
knowledge of osteol%o:g by handling quantities of bones which 
were thrown out when graves were dug; perhaps we did not 
regard them so much from a scientific point of view, but 
rather as convenient projectiles for throwing at the grave- 
digger when well down in his work. With him a chronic, 
natural feud seemed to exist, not without cause on his part, 
When we pelted him with the bones which he had 
"spaded" out, it was "awful" to hear anathemas of a most 
personal character emerge from the earth, accompanied by 
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promises of such a dreadful nature, as he shouted "Oh! ] 
know who you be," etc. 
' Of course we had other places for other games. "F_,audy" 
was played in the road by the "Pigwells," or in the lower part 
of the Butts; peg-top, whip-top, duck-stone, rounders, hoop 
(tournaments and races), marbles, leap-frog, prisoners' base, 
one off all off, pitch-button, had their appointed localities in 
the streets. The market-place was naturally most in favour, 
on account of its larger area and the greater number of open- 
ings it afforded for escape when needed. In wet weather 
the games of batfives, battledore and shuttlecock, "baste 
the bear," and "puss in the corner," were played in the large 
empty outer room of the school. We varied these occasionally 
by treating Mr. Innes' desk as a citadel, held by one party 
and fiercely attacked by another. Of course this, being 
attended by some degree of noise, was only possible when 
he was confined to his study by an attack of gout, and 
poor Mrs. Innes would send a servant, or sometimes come 
herself, to "beg the young gentlemen not to make such a 
noise." This made us feel somewhat ashamed, and we 
went outside to the college door into the churchyard, which, 
from within, we defended against the enemy attacking us 
from without, with much pushing and pummelling until one 
gave in. 
'The "Burgesses" of the ancient borough exercised very 
much forbearance, for the noise which accompanied our games 
must have been a veritable and very co,,siderable affliction. 
We were in blissful ignorance of all bye-laws, if they existed 
at all, and no police patrolled the streets. "Old Bellerby," the 
chief of the watchmen, exercised a feeble and theoretical terror 
over us, but, poor man ! he was dropsical, desperately short oi 
breath, and utterly unable to pursue ; he was therefore satisfied 
to "let us off easy" upon the distinct understanding that if he 
caught us up to any tricks he would "tweak our ears well," 
a remote contingency which did not interfere with our peace 
of mind. 
'One opening for amusement and enterprise which the,, 
existed is now closed. A eat number of stage-coaches passed 
through the town, and we eagerly cultivated an acquaintance 
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with coachmen and guards, who frequently let us "get up 
behind" and have a ride, a treat greatly appreciated and 
sought after. They were jolly fellows, good-humoured and 
cheerful as a rule, and told us many a tale. 
' Thus things passed on, but it was not to last much longer ; 
for on our way to school one morning, in July 1842, we 
were told our old master was dead.' 
Innes's wife had died, 5 October 1841, aged seventy-three, 
and he was not long in following her. 
An obituary notice in the Gentleman's Magazine probably 
recalls the Innes of his prime when it spoke of his ' extensive 
and accurate learning; the happy facility of imparting which 
is well remembered by many who had the advantage of 
benefiting by his instruction. Combining a fine taste and 
correct judgment with conversational powers of the highest 
order, he was a most intellectual and agreeable companion.' 
On the east wall of the north transept of St. Mary's a tablet 
records that 

'Near this place repose the mortal remains of the 
Rev. George Innes, M.A., 50 years Master of King 
Henry vIII.'s School at the College in this town, who 
died the 17th of July 1842 in his 83rd year. 
'An accomplished scholar and gentleman, to strict 
integrity and independence of character, he united 
Christian simplicity, humility, and love. 
'She who alone survives of those who best knew his 
worth has erected this tablet to his memory.' 

The 'she' was his daughter, Mrs. Harris. Her father's 
memory was further honoured when, in 1876, the westernmost 
window on the north side of the chancel was filled with glass 
painted by himself, 'the gift of George Harris, Esq., barrister- 
at-law, of Iscliffe Manor, Southall, in memory of his father- 
in-law the late Rev. George Innes and of Mrs. Innes.' An 
inscription below records that George Harris, LL.D., F.S.A., 
Ti:it et donavit. 
The only pupil of Mr. Innes's earlier days known to fame 
is Serjeant Adams, who is said by Innes's successor to have 
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Express recognition was given by the scheme to the head- 
master's taking boarders; but they were limited in number to 
thirty. No doubt this was as large, and perhaps a larger 
number than the old college could conveniently hold. But 
the limitation was a mistake as discouraging the system of 
separate masters' houses, by which alone a school like Warwick 
could hope to be permuneutly filled. 
The scheme was approved by the Court, and took effect 
from 14 January 1845, not quite ten years after the initia- 
tion of proceedings. 
But long before that all the reforms which it directed had 
been in fact introduced, and were in full working order. 
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and had a very friendly interview. His cousin, Herbert Hill, 
is now the tutor to my own boys. He lives in Rugby, and 
the boys go to him every day to their great benefit, tie is 
a fellow of New College, and it rejoices me to talk over 
Winchester recollections together.' 
Arnold has, thanks to the 'eetes saceq whom he found in the 
author of Tom Brown's Schooldcys, attained a fame, the right 
to which he would himself have been the first to disclaim, as 
the real creator of Rugby as a great public school, and the 
inventor of the public school ideal of a gentleman and a 
scholar. Nothing is more certain than that, as we have already 
seen, James first elevated Rugby to 'public school' rank, and 
that Wooll, Arnold's predecessor, and like him a Wykehamist, 
had made it one of the largest public schools in the kingdom ; 
while as for Arnold's ideal of a Christian and a gentleman, 
and his system of trusting to the honour of the boys, any one 
who has studied the subject knows, and indeed he himself 
1,rofessed, that he was merely carrying to Rugby the spirit 
and the methods of Dr. Goddard at Winchester. How much, 
in fact, Arnold 'as influenced by his own experience at 
Winchester is shown by his first notable action at Rugby, 
being a deliberate reduction of the numbers from the four 
hundred of Dr. Wooll's time to some 250, by the extrusion 
and exclusion of the undesirable. This was a conscious imita- 
tion of the mistaken rule, founded entirely on the accidental 
circumstance of the circumscribed area of the school site, 
which then, and for nearly fifty years more, limited Win- 
chester to 200. Its one merit was that it enabled the head- 
master to pick and choose whom he should admit, and 
rendered it easy to turn out those who were found amiss. 
But such picking and choosing is but a haphazard method 
among boys of ten or eleven, the usual age for going to a 
public school then, and the system of turning out is one 
requiring great tact and impartiality in the exercise. It 
broke down, in fact, at Winchester. 
Tom and Matthew Arnold, Hill's pupils, went to Winchester 
in 1836. Arnold seems to have found that the spirit and 
methods of Goddard no longer prevailed there, and they 
were soon recalled to Rugby. Hill stayed at Rugby taking 
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1,rivate pupils, but became an assistant-master at Rugby 
School in 1836-37. The following letter from Arnold to 
Hill some years later, 8 May 1840, shows both the kindly 
interest he took in Hill himself, and is characteristic of 
Arnold's own breadth of view, and how much he was in 
advance of the usual classical headmasters of his time in his 
views of science as a subject of instruction in schools :-- 

' I was very glad indeed to find that [names omitted] were to go 
to you, but before I heard it, I was going to send you an exhorta- 
tion, which, although you may think it needless, I will not even 
now forbear. It is that you should without fail instruct your 
pupils in the six books of Euclid at least. I am, as you know, no 
mathematician, and therefore my judgment in this matter is worth 
so much the more, because what I can do in mathematics anybody 
can do; and as I can teach the first six books of Euclid, so I am 
sure can you. Then it is a grievous pity that at )'our age, and 
th no greater amount of work than you now have, you should 
make up your mind to be shut out from one great department, I 
might almost say from many great departments, of human know- 
ledge. Even now I would not allow myself to say that I should 
nearer go on in mathematics, unlikely as it is at my age ; yet I 
always think ii I were to go on a long voyage, or were in any way 
hindered from using many books, I should turn very eagerly to 
geometry and other such studies. But further, I really do think 
that with boys and young men it is not right to leave them 
in ignorance of the beginnings of physical science. It is so hard 
to begin anything in after life, and so comparatively easy to con- 
tinue what has been begun, that I think we are bound to break 
ground, as it were, into several of the mines of knowledge with 
our pupils, that the first difficulties may be overcome by them 
while there is yet a power from without to aid their own faltering 
resolution, and that so they may be enabled, if they will, to go on 
with the study hereafter. I do not think that you do a pupil full 
justice if you so entirely despise Plato's authority as to count 
geometry in education to be absolutely good for nothing. I am 
sure that you will forgive me for urging this, for I think that it 
concerns you much, and I am quite sure that you ought not to run 
the risk of losing a pupil because you will not master the six books 
of Euclid, which, after all, are not to be despised for one's very 
own solace and delight. For I do not lnow that Pythagoras did 
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Wm.Mo,re, the two first being marked as prize-winners. These 
school lists give the names of the examiners, who were almost 
invariably fellows of New College, or other Wykehamists of 
eminence. Thus in 1849 the examiner was the Rev. James 

E. Sewell, afterwards warden of New College; and in l g57 
George Ridding, then fellow of Exeter, afterwards headmaster 
of Winchester and Bishop of Southwell, who died only last 
year, 1905; and in 1867 it was the Rev. W. A. Spooner, then 
fellow, now warden, of New College. 
In 1848 a French master, M. Tourniere, succeeded next 
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Mr. P,. C. Heath contributes an interesting survey of this 
period. 'My recollection of the Rev. Herbert Hill dates from 
the first day of the opening of the school after his appoint- 
ment as headmaster. In appearance Mr. Hill was tall and 
thin, and of grave and thoughtful countenance, but he had a 
keen sense of humour, and when he smiled his face was lit up 
and transferred into a model of kindly intelligence. He had 
a habit of walking up and down the schoolroom when not 
employed with a class, and while doing so would recite quietly, 
and not always very audibly, extracts from Latin poets, prin- 
cipally Horace. He made a great point of boys learning by 
heart, and we often had to take up at examinations two or 
three books of Virgil or Horace's Odes, prepared to be called 
upon to repeat twenty lines from any part. We learned the 
books by heart piecemeal as we read them during the half 
year, and then at the examination were supposed to be able 
to repeat the whole.' 
This was an importation of the Winchester 'standing-up,' 
or repetition, as to which astounding feats of memory are 
reported. Lord Selborne, for instance, records a boy in his 
day, contemporary with Hill (1825-30), the Honourable Henry 
Butler, who took up the whole Ilird by heart, and passed well 
init. He was famous for his heroic defence of Silistria, but 
fell in the Crimean War. The Rev. W. Tuckwel], sometimes 
dubbed 'the adical Parson,' who frequently examined 
Warwick School, in his lI:inchester tifty Years Ago, published 
in 1893, says the record in his time, just at the beginning of 
Hill's headmastership, was 1600 lines, said by H. 'urneaux, 
the editor of Tacitus. There is no doubt that 'standing-up' 
was an admirable method for instilling an intimate know- 
ledge of the classics, and has been the source of not a few apt 
quotations in debate in the House of Commons. 
'The composition every Wednesday and Saturday of some 
lines of original Latin verse also contributed largely to this 
result. 
' Mr. Hill was a master who could maintain the discipline of 
the School without undue severity. He strove hard to 
maintain a high standard of honour amongst the boys. I well 
recollect an occasion when three or tbur of us were making a 
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great noise in one of the schoolrooms after morning school, 
and he came in suddenly, and was satisfied with ving those 
whom he could catch a stroke with his cane. One boy, 
however, thought he had escaped through the door without 
being recognised, and on the opening of afternoon school he 
was called up before the whole school. Those who stayed and 
took their punishment had (said Mr. Hill) behaved honour- 
ably, but one boy endeavoured to escape, and so had behaved 
meanly and dishonourably, and must write out 200 lines of 
Virgil. 
' I remained at the School till 1848. One summer the poet 
Wordsworth came to stay with .Xlr. Hill, and we watched with 
interest his venerable figure as he walked about the garden. 
'The small playground attached to the School, which vas 
orinally part of the Deanery (now the Vicarage) was used by 
us for playing rounders, hockey, and other games, and we 
played cricket on the Saltisford Common. 5It. Hill used to 
play cricket with us occasionally, and I recollect that he was a 
hard hitter, and very genial and pleasant with the boys.' 
5It. A. hi. Kennedy, who entered the school in 1843, gives 
similar testimony. He says that Sir. IIi]l and lir. 'ewman, 
the second master, were both extremely popular; Sir. Hill 
especially 'was a man whom to know was to love.' 'The 
birch,' he says, was 'non-existeut in my time, and the cane 
very sparingly used. Virgil and Horace occupied most of my 
time. There was any amount of learning by heart. I was 
able to repeat the first and fourth Georgics, the first and sixth 
,:Eneid, the whole of Horace's Odes, Epodes, and Ars Poetica, 
and a large amount of the Epistles and Satires. Having spent 
38 years of my life as a schoolmaster, I have found this 
learning by heart of great convenience to me as a classical 
teacher. We did a considerable amount of Latin verse, one or 
two copies a week. Euripides, Sophocles, and 2Eschylus 
occupied most of our time in Greek.' 
Sir. Heath was a day-boy. The following recollections of a 
boarder are contributed by Dr. Samuel Franklin Hirons of 
Trinity College, Dublin. He comes of an old Warwickshire 
family at Alcester and Snitterfield, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
and his father was headmaster of the ancient Grammar School 
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at Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, of 'hich he himself 
was a headmaster from 1862 to 1871. From lb72 to 1874 
he was Secretary of the Girls' Public Day Schools Company 
in the early days of that successful promoter of girls' schools, 
and a member of the Committee of the Women's Educational 
Union from 1571 to 176, and for many years an Examiner of 
the College of Preceptors. He is now rector of Whatlington, 
near Battle in Sussex. 

' I was in the old College in the Butts from August 1845 to 
November 1847. It was by the advice of a cousin, Thomas 
Hirons, who practised at Warwick as a medical man for 40 
years ending with 1845, that my father sent me to Warwick 
School. He had migrated to Leamington, where he once told 
me that he well remembered that early in the 19th century 
there were only seventeen houses, all situated close to the 
church and the old I'ump Boom well ! 
'I well remember my entrance in 1845. I arrived from a 
Preparatory School. At first I ws without the regulation 
round jacket and big white collar, and I had an uncomfortable 
time of it for a bit, till my friends were persuaded to arrange 
for my being properly equipped. 
'The Monthly Fairs in the Butts did not improve the 
savoury and sanitary conditions of the College, and rendered 
the Butts an unpleasant avenue from the school into the to,'n. 
'There were six Forms, the Sixth being the highest Form, 
and two Form rooms. In the Lower School were Forms I., 
II., and III. Forms IV., V. and VI. were in the Upper School. 
The system of marking was that used at Winchester. 
'At the old College, I think, there was little bullying, ii 
an)'. Fagging was in existence. I fagged for one or two 
fellows for the first two years, and I have no unpleasant 
reminiscences to record. The College was, I think, absolutely 
free from all vice, both in language and in fact: there was a 
healthy tone about the school. 
'Though in some respects not quite up to the standard of 
this more luxurious age, the food at the College was decidedly 
above the average of the general standard fifty years ago. 
The dinners were excellent, the supply plentiful, and the 
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good teacher of arithmetic, and looked over our work with 
great care. In the summer of 1847, the first result of the 
examination was that I and another boy came out equal for 
the arithmetic prize in the Third Form. A second paper was 
given to us, and worked with a similar result. A third paper 
had to be given in order to decide between us, and I came 
out best man, with the narrowest possible excess of marks. 
'Though our intercourse out of school with Newman was 
limited, it was pleasant. His genial manners and kindliness 
of heart won upon boys, and he was a general favourite. His 
nickname was "t3illy Goat." 
'Whatever the powers of old Gwinnett, writing and arith- 
metic master, as a writing master may have been, his arithmetic 
was not up to date. It was a relief when W. S. Newman 
undertook that teaching in the Third Form, and itroduced us 
to Hind's Arithmetic, which was the text-book in our day. 
For ('olenso, ]arnard Smith, etc., were of later date. We were 
on o,e occasion puzzled over a sum which we had to do. We 
were rather afraid that Gwinnett might at last carry out his 
threat to report us to Hill ; the results of which we klmw would 
be serious. Hill refused to let us go up to Gwinnett's house 
to ask about the difficulty, and essayed to solve it for us 
himself. Owing to our being thick-headed, or to Hill's not 
being clear in explaining a difficulty rather out of his lie, we 
got no farther forward. What was to be done? ,kt last I 
was told off to proceed to Gwinnett's house. The playground 
gate was locked up for the night---there was no other legiti- 
mate outlet. Eventually I was helped up the churchyard 
wall, managed to scramble to the top, and then dropped down 
on the other side. I succeeded with Gwinnett, and got back 
to the college. I found one of the maids talking to somebody 
at the main entrance. My return was easily accomplished 
theretbre, and 1 got back into the boarders' hall in good time 
and undiscovered. 
'Classics were the chief thing at Warwick ia those days. 
The mathematical subjects were conlied to arithmetic, 
algebra, and Euclid. French (not German) was taught, but 
held quite a subordinate place. Poetry, repetition of poetry, 
that is, was required, and heard by Hill. T]e t?oo7c of Poetry, 
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published by Edwards and Hughes, London, was the text- 
book. 
' Geography lessons were also taken up to Hill, but I cannot 
say my knowledge of geography acquired at Warwick was 
extensive or accurate. Watts's Scriptu'c tTistor!/ and Cross- 
man o the Cherch Catechis, were text books in my date. 
Vordsworth's Grcelc Gnmma" then, I think, quite new, was 
used at the College. 
In the play-ground at the old Coll%e the games were 
"Ilounders," "Prisoners' base," " Hockey," "Tip-cat," and (I 
think) "Quoits." 
'On the Saltisford, where the prison now stands, was the 
school cricket ground. Our paid instructor was Palethorpe, 
who took considerable pains and was a good cricketer. Fhflip 
Newman, head of the school and brother of W. S. :Newman, 
the second master, and also Hill, the head master, played with 
the school club ou the Saltisford, as also sometimes did the 
Vicar's son, George Boudier, who played in the Eton and 
Cambridge elevens. Football was played there in winter. I 
remember cricket matches between Leamington College and 
Warwick. There was a little friction between the schools on 
one or two occasions. I think we rather looked upon Leam- 
ington College as au upstart affair, of only mushroom growth, 
and we were not perhaps without some feeling that our old 
Foundation (older it seems than we thought)was rather 
looked down upon by this (then) new college at Leamington. 
' I'aper-chases across country were the fashion in winter. 
' The boarders in my time attended at St. Paul's on Sunday, 
but we hankered after St. Mary's. We used to climb the 
college wall and watch Mr. Boudier pass from his own pre- 
cincts to the church in shovel-hat, gown, gaiters, silk stock- 
ings, and silver buckles to his shoes. Mr. Doudier was a fine 
example of the older cle'gy. Grave, dignified and earnest, he 
had a daily service when daily services were not much in 
vogue. He was Vicar of St. Mary's, Warwick, for no less than 
.57 years, 1815-1872. From the school playground, too, we 
watched the lighting up of the illuminated cross at the east 
window in the chancel of St. Mary's, and the coloured lights 
which shone through it. This cross has disappeared. When 
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was to he done? It was well known that I was going to 
Baring-Gould's, and I could not face the chaff which wouhl 
have inevitably greeted me on my going back to tea in the 
Boarders' liall, so I went across the bridge to the old Learning- 
ton Road, got down to the river, not far from where the new 
school buildings now are, and wiled away the time till eight 
o'clock, when I went buck to the school. It was lute in the 
"half," and money was scarce or non-existent, and I had had 
no chance of a meal therefore. When I entered the Boarders' 
Hall it was with an empty stomach. ]ut nobody knew what 
had happened, and my sense of dignity was unruflled. 
' .k striking incident was Arthur Mackenzie's fight in the 
Butts with Boudier's "tiger." Did two old boys ever meet 
together in after lit'e without this being one of the first subjects 
of inquiry ? Some years ago I had the question put to me in 
the entrance hall of the Mtusion House in the city of London 
by an old Warwick boy. I have a perfect recollection of 
Arthur Mackenzie in the third form. He was a "good 
fellow," but not good at repeating lines of Ovid. Occasion- 
ally at the close of a long summer's afternoon Newman was 
"caught napping, and something of this sort went on: 
(Mackenzie loquitur)"Quod mare non novit" ("Tell us or 
I '11 lick you "), " Quae nescit ..riona tellus" (" I '11 lick you 
if you don't tell me"), "Carmine currebat" (" I say, do tell 
us and I '11 treat you "), "ille" (" urn urn, ah "), "ille tenebat" 
(" um um "), "aquas !" 
'One of my special "chums" as boarders was Montgomery. 
lie and I got into trouble on one occasion. It was early in 
the "half" and money was fairly plentiful. One Wednesday 
afternoon we shirked cricket and set off to Milverton Station 
and Coventry. It was a holiday, and we were soon tired of 
the ancient city and "I'eeping Tom." So we were early at 
Coventry Station, to wait there for the return train to Leam- 
ingon, hIontgomery remarked, "What a go it would be if 
either of our 'governors' were to turn up and catch us here." 
Immediately afterwards the Leamington train came iu and 
set down its passengers. I caught sight of my "governor" 
there with his usual white hat. Ve scuttled off as hard as we 
could and got down close to the pump. We were perfectly 
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safe there, but the engine backed to take in water. We got 
in a funk, and hastily plunged on to the platform, where we 
landed as close as possible to my father. 
' We set back on the homeward journey with rather gloomy 
spirits. Eventually we were summoned to the dining-room. 
Hill sat jauntily on the end of the dining-table, with a rather 
amused look on his fice. He told us my father had called on 
him on his way to Coventry, and asked us where we had been, 
as I was not there to see him, He never expected that we 
had been far out of bounds. When we told him the truth he 
was evidently astonished, and exclaimed, "To Coventry " For 
a minute or two he was thoughtful, and then said, "I don't be- 
lieve that there is any real harm in you two boys. You thought 
you would have a lark, and to do so you were disobedient and 
got out of bounds. But you can't be allowed to play tricks of 
that sort with impunity." He then gave us rather a stiff 
"imposition" and dismissed us, not a little relieved. 
' On another occasion Burton and I went off to Leamington 
and hired two cobs and had a ride to Southam and back. A 
spill on the way, the roads being dirty, made of me rather a 
pitiable object, and we had to stay at a cottage, where I was 
hung up to dry, and eventually brushed and cleaned. On our 
return we went to the ];edford :Hotel--now a bank--and 
ordered chops, etc., in a private sitting-room. When we calcu- 
lated our resources we were unable to pay the whole of the 
bill. The landlord was appealed to, and readily let the balance 
stand over. But we were ushered out of the private sitting- 
room into the coffee-room. Shortly afterwards a fine young 
man entered, who proved to be John Mytton, junior, lie 
playfully accosted myself and my friend, who were rather down 
in the mouth after our little escapade. "What is your name, 
you fellow ?" said John Mytton, junior, to me. Without wait- 
ing for an answer he put the same inquiry to my friend. 
Then he said to me, "I shall call you Edmund Ironsides, and 
this fellow shall be William Ironsides, your brother." Then 
Mytton said, "Do you fellows like oranges ?" Of course we 
liked oranges, and the bell was rung for the waiter. "tring 
these fellows a shilling's worth of oranges each," was John 
Mytton, junior's, order, which was quickly obeyed, and with 
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'There is another subject upon which [ must venture to say 
something to you, although I fear it trenches upon delicate ground. 
The university or college to which you are attached has the 
reputation of being established upon the principle of purely secular 
instruction, religious instruction being entirely omitted. I con- 
ceive, therefore, that if any lectures on religious subjects are given, 
the attendance must be entirely voluntary, and that probably such 
lectures, if any, will consist only of explanatory comments of the 
text of Scripture. And, moreover, I suppose that the surveillance 
over the character, conduct, etc., of the young men, must be 
of the slightest possible kind. 
'Now, my dear Heath, I am not going to write an invective 
against this system . . . but I wish you to have your eyes open 
to the position in which you find yourself--afloat in what is 
a complete new world, free from the restraints of home and your 
home circle, and, what is worst of all, in an irreligious atmo- 
sphere. Probably very few of the young men attending the 
same lectures with you even profess the same form of religion, 
I mean the Church of England ? . . . I am not very fearful of 
your falling into the excesses which weak and silly, or wild and 
ungoverned minds, are liable to in such a place as London ; . . . 
but you being (as I take it) obliged to be entirely dependent on 
yourself, under God's protection and guidance, ought carefully 
to lay down some simple rules for the support and strengthening 
of your spiritual and religious nature, and to be constant in 
acting up to them.' [He then recommends reading the Greek 
Testament, studying commentators, and so forth, as well as 
observing Sunday and going to church, and concludes] : 'I shall 
be glad to hear from you .... I do not suppose you are like an 
acquaintance of mine whom I once heard say, "Any man who 
pretends to give me good advice, I consider aa enemy at once." 
If you are, the only consequence is, that you will certainly have 
no more of ft.--Believe me your sincere friend, 
' HERBERT HILL.  

A month later, 26 :November, Hill wrote again 

'I have heard from your Greek professor, Mr. Malden, and 
took the opportunity of mentioning that you had been my pupil, 
and that I thought you had "both the inclination and the 
power to study," so you must not be surprised if you find him 
inclined to lay heavier burdens on your shoulders, or at least to 
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expect you to carry with a good grace those which he does lay on. 
Mr. Francis :Newman is a person of whom I have heard a good 
deal at different times since I first went to Oxford, when he was 
in great repute as a private tutor in mathematics. I take him to 
be a man of a most acute mind. His system of pronunciation is 
probably better than what is ordinarily practised in this country, 
because all other nations, especially all those whose languages 
are derived from Latin, vote against us. :But I am not inclined to 
suppose that we can attain a certain correctness : we know that our 
-wn language alters in sound very much in a course of compara- 
tively few years, therefore we may fairly argue that the modern 
Italians are not likely to know anything very certainly about the 
matter. Among Henry VI,L'sl acts of despotism, a curious one 
was an order sent to Cambridge concerning the right mode of 
pronouncing Greek. 
'I was much gratified by your note, and I see that you have 
taken in the point which I wished to impress upon you, viz., that 
in the highest things of all you are left entirely to your own dis- 
posal and responsibility, unaided by tutors and governors, pastors 
;rod masters.' 

A rather remarkable proof of the estimation in which Hill 
was held was evinced when in 1856 a burglar stole his plate. 
It was replaced by subscription amongst parents and friends. 
Hill returned thanks in Latin verse, which even in a day 
which cares for none of such things, may bear reproduction. 
INEMO.YNON. 
Argenteas res abstulerat ]atro meas ; 
Hoc damnum amici damno reparantes 
Plures mihi dant quam quas opes amiseram. 
Lubens amicis gratias ago maximas ; 
:Furi animo gratias habeo, sed non ago. 
Dono allatis empta sunt pecuniis 
Quaecunque cristam et hanc gerunt anni notam. 
H. H., Varvici. MDCCCLIX. 

In his later days the same lassitude for a thankless task 
which had overtaken his predecessor overtook Hill. The 
 It was not the King, but ;ardiner, the reactionary bishop of Win- 
chester, who, au Chancellor of the University, made the order. 
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one school divided into classical and modern ' sides.' He also 
suggested the' hostel system,' which had been adopted with 
great success by Mr. Grignon at Felsted; under which the 
foundation, and not the headmaster, carries off the bulk of the 
profits on boarders, while the expense to the parents is con- 
siderably reduced. Rossall School has enlarged and endowed 
itself with fine buildings and splendid grounds entirely out of 
the profits accruing to the foundation on the hostel system. 
The effect of the public discussions on the report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission and the anticipated re,,,olution, 
involving Mr. Hill's retirement, had produced somewhat 
disastrous results on the school. The numbers had fallen to 
28 boys, 24 from Warwick paying 4 guineas a year, 3 from 
outside paying 10 guineas a year, and one boarder, a nephew 
of the headmaster. 
Mr. Skirrow's inquiry was unproductive, in view of the pro- 
posed Endowed Schools Act, for transferring to a new com- 
mission the powers of the Charity Commission for making 
schemes for schools. This Act, giving widely increased 
powers to the new Commission, was brought in and passed on 
1 August 1869. The trustees of Henry vIIL's charity lost no 
time. On 25 September they gave the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners notice that they would submit a scheme under 
its provisions. But as the Commission informed them that it 
was unable to give immediate attention to Warwick, it was 
not until 20 January 1872 that the trustees sent up a draft 
scheme, containing the main features of the scheme eventually 
passed. 
On receipt of it the Commissioners thought it necessary 
to start with a new inquiry, the third in five years, by a new 
assistant-commissioner--this time Mr. C. H. Stanton, an old 
Rugbeian and Balliol man. 
When Mr. Stanton visited the school, in March 1872, he found 
under Mr. Hill 54 boys, all day-boys, a number as large as 
there had ever been in the school; and, it may be added, as 
large as the number of day-boys has ever been in the splendid 
buildings of the reformed school. They were receiving, it 
was admitted, a first-rate education, a sufficient proof that 
the previous fall in numbers had not been due to any failure 
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constitution of the governing body. The scheme proposed a 
governing body of nineteen: the Earl, Mayor, and Recorder of 
Warwick, a'-offcio; six governors named by White's charity 
Trustees, one each by the Trustees of Oken's, Griffin's, and 
Anne Johnson's charity, and three by the town council, 
while five persons, including Kelynge Greenway, the leading 
banker, and Thomas Lloyd, the owner of the Priory, were 
named as co-optative governors. 
It was urged that the school would perish if it were not 
built on the pillars of the Church and classics, and that, if the 
trustees of Sir Thomas White's charity were given a majority 
on the governing body, the school would be given over to 
irreligion, and (which was apparently regarded as tle same 
thing) that there would be no security that the headmaster 
would not be a Nonconformist. It is not in these days easy 
to realise how it came to be regarded as the end of all things 
if the headmaster of a public school, supported from public 
funds, should be a Nonconformist. As for Sir Thomas White's 
trustees, the leading one was Mr. Robert Heath, to whom Mr. 
Hill had written the letters quoted above. In vain was it 
replied that of White's charity trustees only two were Dis- 
senters, many were Tories, and all were among the most 
substantial and respected inhabitants of the borough. The 
simple fact remained that Mr. R. C. Heath had been the 
Liberal agent at the last parliamentary election. In vain, 
too, was it pointed out that even if all Sir Thomas White's 
trustees were radicals and dissenters, they were only given the 
appointment of six out of 19 governors. The objecting party 
had lately established a majority on the town council, and so 
the sacred principle of representative government was invoked 
for the traasfer of the six places proposed to be given to 
White's trustees to themselves. 
This fierce opposition fairly frightened the Commissioners, 
and the case was hung up till April 1874, when the Town 
Council withdrew their opposition. Lord Warwick was not 
to be persuaded. After six months' more negotiation he with- 
drew Anne Johnson's charity from the scheme, and refused 
his consent to the inclusion of Lord Brooke's charity. 
A new Government had meanwhile come in and passed an 
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Act for the abolition of the Endowed Schools Commission, 
and the transfer of its powers to the Charity Commission. 
On 22 December 1874, only nine days before their powers 
ceased, the expiring Commission submitted the Warwick 
scheme to the Committee of Council on Education. When 
republished by the committee, in February 1875, the town 
council renewed their opposition, on the allegation that 
Anne Johnson's charity had been struck out from the scheme 
against the wishes of its trustees. Hence more delay, till it 
was discovered that the chief trustee, Lord Warwick, had 
himself insisted on it. At last, in May, the scheme was 
approved by the Lord President of the Council, and finally 
became law, by the approval of Queen Victoria in Council, on 
5 August 18 75. 
The delay of three years in the establishment of a scheme 
which every one had admitted for years was greatly needed 
did not reflect great credit on the wisdom of its opponents. 
The chief alterations in the scheme as passed, from that 
originally published, were the addition of the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Warwickshire to the ex-offcio governors, which no one 
objected to, and the elimination of Anne Johnson's charity 
which Lord Warwick himself was afterwards the first to 
restore to it. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A NEW STAltT 

THE governors under the new scheme lost no time in getting 
to work. Their first meeting was held on 26 November 1875 
under the presidency of the mayor, Mr. G. H. Nelson. The 
Earl of Warwick was elected chairman, and Mr. Hill was 
asked to carry on the school till Easter 1876, with the Rev. 
F. Case as second master. New sites for the school were 
considered, a site by St. John's Hospital being the favourite, 
but it was found that only six acres of land could be obtained, 
and a hundred commoners would have to be dealt with as to 
their rights of common. So on 26 January 1876 the present 
site was chosen. The land on which it is built formed part of 
the land belonging to Henry vIII.'s charity, and was apparently 
part of the hide of land in Myton which Domesday-book 
records as endowment of St. Mary's Church. 
Mr. A. E. Bowen, who went to the school in August 1874, 
which was Mr. Hill's last year, records that the school was 
then carried on in two departments--classical and modern. 
The latter was carried on in the house in Southgate now 
occupied by the Girls' School, under F. Case, with an ' old boy,' 
W. Rainbow, for his second master. The classical side, which 
consisted of precisely 19 boys, of whom the senior was 
William Modlen who won a scholarship at Worcester College, 
Oxford, was carried on in the old premises by Mr. :Hill, with 
Mr. A. A. Corfe as second master. Mr. Bowen records an 
interesting old ceremony :-- 
' When the clock in St. Iary's Tower had struck nine, the 
headmaster, a tall, white-haired, and pathetically reverend- 
looking old man, came to the end of the school porch or 
vestibule, and, without a word or a smile, struck the door four 
204 
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or five hard blows with his cane, and then went back to his 
own room; the boys trooped in; he read prayers and called 
the roll, to which those present answered "Here!" This was 
the mode of opening school every morning. 
' Another ceremony which prevailed as long as the school 
stayed in the old college, was that of christening new boys. On 
the north side of the playground was the fountain, a tap over 
a small iron basin supported by a structure of blue bricks. 
Here new boys were soused with water and nicknames 
bestowed. 
'The schoolroom walls were bare but for a liberal allow- 
ance of whitewash; with which the impulsive genius of 
some budding artist would occasionally illustrate an event 
of the day. On one occasion there was a vivid sketch in 
charcoal or pencil of one Jeremiah Corkery, a youth of 17, 
who was hanged in Warwick Gaol about this time. Mr. Hill 
between classes used to walk up and down the room, apparently 
in deep thought and taking little notice of anything; but 
when, as sometimes happened, he caught sight of these mu,al 
illustrations, he would express his contemptuous indignation 
by a series of hisses of a most expressive kind. School-hours 
were 9-12 and 2-5 in summer, and 2 till dark in winter, as 
there was no gas in the school The "bobdogs" kept us fairly 
hard. "]obdog" was the name given to the boys attending the 
Bablake Charity School, held in the Chapel of St. Peter over 
the Eastgate of the town.' There seems to be no evidence 
why this school, which ws founded out of Oken's and Lady 
Greville's charities, was called the Bablake School; but it 
seems certain that the name was due to transference from the 
much larger and more ancient Blue Coat School at Coventry, 
the Bablake Hospital, a smaller Christ's Hospital. 'The 
costume of the boys attending the school consisted of a cap 
and coat of a shape similar to that worn by the Beefeaters, 
with knee-breeches and stockings. As their costume was old- 
fashioned, so were their manners. The few college boys who 
had to pass the Bobdogs School door daily on their way had 
an experience that must have hardened them for the rough- 
and-tumble of after-life. The story of how a boy in the junior 
room fought and beat the chosen representative of the National 
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built to the great bridge over the Avon. 2'he school fronts 
the river, about 100 yards from which it stands on a rising 
plateau some 30 feet above it, well out of reach of damp and 
mists. It looks across the large open S. Nicholas meadow 
which bounds the river on the other side, directly towards the 
picturesque old house which marks the site, and contains some 
fragments, of the old Hospital of S. John. To the right lies 
the leafy road that leads to Leamington. Milton has exactly 
described the western view: 
' Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
Where, perhaps, some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.' 
What Windsor Castle with its Park is to Eton College, 
that Warwick Castle with its Park is to Warwick School. 
The school buildings form an imposing pile in a rococo 
Tudor style. 
The plan is that of a central tower with a high roof of the 
French type, flanked by and recessed between two smaller 
tower-like structures with bay windows, and somewhat similar 
high-pitched roofs, which join on to the main roof of the 
building. East and west of them are two wings of lesser 
height, while at the extreme west is the headmaster's house 
fronting towards the castle, and at the extreme east is the 
chapel, connected with the main building only by a short 
corridor. 
In the west tower on the first floor is the house-room or 
living-room during the day of A 'house,' and on the same 
floor above the dining-hall is A dormitory or house: B 
dormitory is on the second floor above A, but also occupying part 
of the west tower, while its house-room is on the ground-floor 
of the east tower. C house occupies the first floor of the east 
tower for its day-room, and the second floor of the east 
tower and the east wing for its dormitory. 
The class-rooms are mostly on the ground-floor, and the 
masters' rooms are near their respective ' houses.' 
The back of the buildings is severe in its simplicity, and 
derives what architectural effect it possesses from the arrange- 
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CH AI'TEIt XIV 

THE REM,kKING OF THE SCHOOL 

O_" 27 September 1880 the Reverend William Grundy was 
elected headmaster out of a lar.ge field, and on 21 December 
made his declaration on taking office, lIr. (rundy was one 
of those fountains of energy and ability who are successful in 
whatever they undertake. Born in 1850, he was at school at 
Rossall, whence he won a scholarship at Worcester College, 
Oxford, where in 1872 he obtained a first class in lIoderations, 
and in 1872 a second class in the Final Schools in Classics. 
Next year he became a Fellow of Worcester. In 1878 he 
went back to Rossall as fifth form master. He only remained 
there two years before election to Warwick. His keenest 
interest really lay in philosophy, and lie wrote the second 
part of 'Ari._totelianism' in a series on the ' Chief Ancient 
Philosophies.' 
' He was a man of powerful physique, under the middle size, 
but thick-set and broad-chested ; his face was clear cut, with 
high cheek bones, and somewhat stern; he had reddish, sandy 
hair and whiskers, with deep-set: piercing blue eyes. He 
always wore low collars and a small white tie,' the assumption 
of which, he told one of his colleagues,' somewhat surprised 
his friends, considering the vie,vs he held,' and it was probably 
assumed rather for scholastic than ecclesiastical or theological 
reasons. His sermons to the boys were rather moral than 
theological, but are remembered as forceful and impressive. 
Mr. Norman Lane, now a mechanical engineer and con- 
tractor in Birmingham, gives a high estimate of him :-- 
' He was feared and respected by all his boys. He was "the 
Head" in all his actions. But he had the happy knack of 
making his boys feel proud of their school, and as I write even 
212 
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after these years I still feel that same regard for him and 
respect that I then did as a small boy. He took much personal 
interest in our ,ames and sports, and was often to be seen 
playing with his first eleven in cricket matches. During 
match days at cricket or football he was often to be heard 
ceasuring any boy who funked a fast ball or the scrimmage 
at football. It was he who introduced the proper game of 
fives, being instrumental in erecting the two line fives courts 
with buttresses the school then had ; he was champion of his 
college at Oxford, and at the game he was always able to give 
any three of us boys points and i,eat us. Until his arrival we 
always played without gloves. 
'He was particularly severe on idlers in school. His flog- 
gings were no child's play. Boarders used to exhibit the 
strokes across their shoulders and to have the number verified 
on retiring to rest in the dormitories. 
'The office of Prefect was instituted by him, a boy named 
Gerald King being the first boarder, and . Johnston the first 
day-boy prefect. Once I remember there was some anxiety 
displayed by the prefects not to fall in with some suggestion 
he had made with regard to a subject he wished dealt with 
in the school. He abruptly brought us to our senses, and 
belittled our assumption of superiority by firmly stating that 
he greatly desired our assistance, but that ff we did not give 
it, then he vould do without it; this rather shows the type of 
man and his diplomacy in dealing with his boys. 
' He was exceedingly wide awake to all the tricks and weak- 
nesses of boys, both large and small. Once he gave several 
of us leave to go to Leamington for what was then called on 
our leave forms "Tuck and other shops "; this form was signed 
by our form-master and countersigned by Mr. Grundy. Some 
half-dozen of us, instead of tuck, had purchased pipes and 
tobacco. After evening prayers he quietly said, "All boys who 
have smoking materials stand forward." There was a dead 
silence; no one came forward. Then the crushing statement 
came, "The whole school is gated and kept in on half-holidays 
until I know." He knew the miscreants all the time. We 
had to ultimately give in and were duly punished. 
' Many of the old boarders of that day will bear me out in 
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placing my finger on the estimable old hall porter named 
Marris as being the unknown Marconigram which conveyed 
information.' 
Another old boy who was under Mr. Grundy, only in a lo'er 
form, writes :-- 
' He was essentially a commander. He would have made a 
great captain of industry. A good organiser, he viewed the 
school too much as a whole, from which certain results must 
be obtained, and he obtained them by largely ignoring the 
individual units which comprise the body corporate. Unless 
a boy was very clever, or very dull or stupid, he hardly ever 
came under Mr. Grundy's notice. Of his influence on clever 
boys I cannot speak. I only remember having one series 
of classes under }Jim, when we read Ovid, and I do not 
remember being at all impressed with him as a teacher. 
His method with dull or lazy boys was summary, lie used 
to put the two bottom boys of a class on "Satisfecit." If 
in a fortnight they had not bettered their place in class, 
they were flogged, after their names had been submitted to a 
masters' meeting, The lists were read out in big school on 
Saturday mornings by the headmaster, surrounded by the 
staff. .%_ masters' meeting was hel,1 while we adjourned to our 
classrooms, where those who were expecting to be summoned 
later on to the headmaster's study made some slight prepara- 
tion i the way of padding against the expected flogging. 
'I was never flogged myself, but the method was as follows: 
You were summoned by .[arris, the school porter, who came 
to the classroom door and said to the master, "If you please, 
sir, Mr. Grundy wants to see So-and-So in his study." The 
master in charge of the form then looked at the boys named, 
and they slowly rose and left the room and adjourned to the 
passage outside the study. When summoned inside they 
found the head- and their own form-master. Mr. Grundy 
would then in his severe, decisive way tell the boy that he was 
going to flog him, and order him to stand opposite the window ; 
he then received about six strokes over the shoulders with the 
cane, which had a nasty habit of wrapping iself round the 
right arm. I have seen arms black and blue as the result 
of a bad flogging. So much flogging went on that it was 
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rttmoured that ou a Saturday, when Air. Grundy was going to 
a chess match at Oxford, he missed his train because he had 
so many boys to flog. 
'No account of Ir. Grundy's headmastership would be 
complete without a reference to the lady who presided over 
his house. Mrs. (rundy, ride Mitchell of Aberdeen, married 
in 1881, had not much to do with the school, but she was 
always most sympathetic and kind whenever she came in 
contact with the boys, and united a charming manner to a 
charming presence. 
'During Mr. Grundy's headmastership his sister, hiiss 
Grundy, was lady matron. The standing joke was that a pill 
was the remedy for all and every ill to which boy flesh is heir. 
I always found her most kind and considerate when we were 
ill or ailing. 
'During his time, annual school sports, concerts, paper- 
chases, swimming-races, and so on were instituted. 
'Debating and essay societies were formed for the senior 
boys, and were generally held in the headmaster's house 
during the winter evenings in the term. 
' Mr. Grundy's own particular work was with the fifth and 
sixth forms for Classics and Roman ttistory and Philology. 
Mr. Bickmore, a Fellow of New College, was Iathematical 
Iaster. 
'Ir. tIaigh (Cambridge), Science blaster, was exceedingly 
nervous, and consequently suffered many things at the boys' 
hands. He fitted up the school laboratory and took gTeat 
interest in the practical and demonstrative side of this work. 
An exceedingly methodical man and a .good organiser, the 
general arrangement of this classroom owes all to him. My 
present interests owe much to his careful supervision and 
patience. 
' The third master, the Rev. Gilbert Valker, an Oxford B.A. 
on the Modern side, was an exceedingly popular man, who, on 
leaving, was presented with a handsome testimonial, tIis 
particular eccentricity exhibited itself in the much dilapidated 
college hat that he always wore; generally all four corners 
were smashed down. 
' [r. Barry Ieade, who was a high wrangler at Cambridge, 
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followed Mr. Haigh as Mathematical and Science Iaster, 
whose occasional efforts to appear stern generally ended in 
much uproar and some exits from the class. During his time 
Botany was taught, and small gardens became one of the 
hobbies of the boys. 
'The Music Master was Mr. t' H. Hulls, who was also a 
very good cricketer. 
'Last, and by no means least, our German and French 
Master was Herr Steen, who was nicknamed Froggy, though 
lie was not a Frenchman but a German. He was a man of 
slight build, very neat in appearance. He had been through 
the Franco-German War of 1870, from which he brought away 
a bullet in the leg, and was quite a match for the English 
school-boy. His name was pronounced Stane, and whenever 
the hymn was used in which the line " Save us from sinful 
stain" occurred, the last 'ord was given fortissimo and with 
emphasis. At times we imagined lie suffered severely from 
indigestion, when his class generally had a bad time. He 
always seemed better pleased to teach German than French, 
and we always knew how our lesson would go in the first few 
moments, for if he joked us by such sayings as "Well, what 
is the word ? Do you think it's a fish ?" or " What are you ? 
a slow coach ?" things went well. If you started badly with 
him in a new term, then come what would you never seemed 
to do right. His favourite expression is said to have been, 
"You damn fool, you boy you," generally a preliminary to a 
sharp box on the ear. He did not take much interest in our 
games. I believe he once played football, but only once, his 
costume then was not suitable, and on his return he pre- 
sented a pitiable sight. :Possibly some old scores were paid 
off. But he played rounders sometimes and is credited with 
"phenomenal" hits. In the summer, especially on Sunday 
evenings, his favourite recreation was to sit on the school 
roller and read, with a German smoking-cap and smoking a 
German pipe of awe-iasi,iring dimensions. 
'The headmaster's assistant was Mr. H. W. Smith, an able 
classic, who was unfortunately transferred with Mr. trundy 
to Malvern. 
A tuck shop was erected in the playground and run by 
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three or four of the senior prefects. :By calculation there 
should have been some 100 per cent. profits, but, as is the case 
with mny companies of the present day, the directors 
swallowed (literally) the profits. It was ultimately taken 
over by the hall porter, and then paid well. 
' There were three dormitories, the two top ones were known 
respectively as the North and South Pole, being so christened 
on account of expl,Jring parties to those then unknown re- 
gions, when there were only about a dozen boarders on the 
lower floor. As the school filled there were organised bolster- 
ing matches between the dormitories. 
'Our football team was not a particularly strong one, but 
the cricket was very good for the size of the school. Trinity 
College, Stratford, and Stratford Grammar School were our 
worthiest competitors.' 
The increase of the school under Mr. Grundy was rapid. 
There were only 8 boarders when he began; a year later 
there were 26; three years later the house was full with 
70 boys, while the day-boys had also increased, as they 
always do increase with boarders, to 54. He applied to 
the governors in June 1884 to buihl a new boarding-house. 
This the governors with lamentable lack of foresight refused 
to do. Mr. Grundy had no intention of wasting his genius 
for organisati,,u and development over a small school, it' 
not supported by the governing body iu developing it. He 
accordingly became a candidate for the headmastership of 
5Ialvern College on the retirement of Mr. Cruttwell in 
1885, and was elected to enter there on the 1st of May. 
His success at Malvern was as phenomenal as at Warwick. 
Finding the school well under 200, by 1891, when he died 
suddenly, in great measure from over-work, he had increased 
it to 320, and firmly established its position among the great 
public schools. 
Perhaps the most signal proof of the prosperity of the 
school and the headmaster's energy was the appearance of 
a school magazine in April 1884, under the somehat bar- 
barous title of Y'he Var,icensian. It lived through seven 
numbers, the last being that for March 1885. The first 
number records the creation of a rifle corps with 20 members, 
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enough, and Mr. Way as patient as possible. One thing he 
would not brook, and that was inattention; ia his classes 
there was no room for an idle boy. ()n two occasions I 
remember him catching a boy cribbing. They were awful 
moments ! For the industrious plodding boys Mr. Way enter- 
tained the greatest respect. I think they touched his heart. 
One Sunday night a hard worked fifth-form junior was alone 
in the reading-room trying to pick out the meaning of a 
chapter in Plato's Apology. The headmaster entered. "What 
are you doing here ? .... Please sir, Plato." " But do you not 
know that you have no business to be doing I'lato on Sunday ?" 
"Please sir, I can't help it, I had no time to do it before." 
" Well, well, I know how hard it is for you. Let's see if we 
can't get through it a bit faster together." Mr. Vray has 
probably forgotten the incident, the boy has not. The boy 
did not know the Plato next day in spite of the help given, 
but he had learned that his headmaster possessed a kind heart 
and he never dreaded him after that.' 
Mr. Way was a bachelor when he first came, and his 
sister, Miss Way, presided over 1,is household. But 'there 
was great excitement at the beginning of Michaelmas 
term 1890, when the news of the headmaster's engagement 
during the summer holidays was noised abroad.' During 
the Christmas holidays his marriage with Miss Gertrude 
Leach took place. 'From the time she came amongst us 
Mrs. Way's popularity went on increasing. Soon after her 
arrival she sang us "Cherry Ripe" at one of our penny 
readings, and that started her popularity. She always came 
to our concerts and often to our meals in hall, and there and 
in her own house we boys soon came to know and like her.' 
She gave a divinity prize yearly, and her father, Mr. Francis 
Leach, in 1894 tounded a prize for an English essay. 
The numbers had fallen heavily during the interregnum. 
At the end of 1884 they had been 132, but as soon as it was 
rumoured that Mr. Grundy was standing for the headmaster- 
ship at Malvern they began to fall; and when it was known 
that he was leaving they fll heavily, so that the boarders 
sank from 70 to 49, and the day boys from 62 to 44, leaving 
only 93 in all at the beginning of Mr. "Way's first term, 1885. 
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The school was divided into forms as follows: VI., V., IX'., 
Upper III., Lower III., Lower School. As the numbers ew 
the lower school was divided into Remove and Shell--why 
these peculiarly unmeaning names have spread from West- 
minster to other schools, which had not, like it, any physical 
reason for the name of Shell, and still more why they are 
still adopted in new schools, nothing but the sheep-like nature 
of man can explain. The system of marking was peculiar. 
In each lesson every boy started with ten marks and added 
two for every place he went up, and deducted two for every. 
place he vent down. This was complicated and took a good 
deal of time, and was subsequently abandoned for the simpler 
process of numbering at the end of each lesson, and taking 
places up and down during it. The sixth were always marked 
by means of points for each answer. 
The ultimate success of the older boys whom Mr. (;rundy 
left behind him, showed careful and able teaching, but no boy 
from the re-organised Warwick School had as yet passed 
direct into Woolwich or Sandhurst, or won an open scholar- 
ship at Oxford or Cambridge. As the boys grew up the 
necessity for preparing them for the numerous other examina- 
tions, besides those of the universities and the army, now 
necessitated a more elaborate organisation. Those who learned 
mathematics had learnt them along with the rest of the 
classical form in which they happened to be. A new arrange- 
ment was now introduced by which they were re-distributed 
into sets for mathematics. This was a great help to the 
mathematical teaching, as was soon shown by results. 
A special system of preparation for the army was arranged, 
and most of the candidates were successful. The preparation 
for scholarshit)s at the universities was at the same time 
elaborated. 
The school laboured under a great disadvantage as far as 
the development of classical scholarship was concerned by the 
lack of entrance scholarships. Again, by the school scheme 
of 1875, the study of Greek was penalised by an extra fee. 
The result was that the majority of boys learnt German 
instead. /Tot much more than thirty out of the whole school 
(on an average) learnt Greek. The actual average for ten 
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years of Mr. Way's time was 33. A school with such a small 
classical side was at a great disadvantage in competitions 
with schools which had perhaps 200 or 300, or even 400 boys, 
learning both of the classical languages. The school, how- 
ever, attained a success g'hich was not discreditable. The 
number of scholarships and exhibitions won at Oxford and 
Cambridge, though numerically small beside those won by 
the sixth forms of the large classical sides of the great public 
schools, was proportionately good when the small number of 
Greek learners is taken into account. It amounted to an 
average of about one per annum, i.e. one in every 30 boys 
(about) learning Greek. Great encouragement to all con- 
nected with the school was given by W. G. Gibson winning a 
13alliol Scholarship in 1886. 
As the organisation told, scholarships for mathematical 
proficiency and historical knowledge were added to the 
classical honours. Of eleven boys who composed the sixth 
form in the first term of 1890, five won, and one was loroxime 
accessit to, open scholarships or exhibitions at Oxford or 
Cambridge, one obtained entrance into Sandhurst, another the 
first place in the Crystal Palace Engineering School. 
The school examiners vere appointed by the governors. 
At first the Wykehamical connection still prevailed in the 
selection of fellows of New College as examiners. One, 
the Rev. Ambrose Short, who had been headmaster of 
Oswestry School, and then had the neighbouring living of 
Bodieote, near Banbury, was much liked, partly because he 
evinced a keen interest in games. He presented a set of 
hand-bells to the school. Another was the Rev. Hereford 
Brooke George, historical tutor at :New College. ' He was,' 
says one of the examinees,' very tall and big, with a very large 
beard, and looked very fierce; but he was the mildest-man- 
nered man who ever ploughed an ignoramus and gave reports 
that belied his looks.' Another examiner was the Rev. W.H. 
Hughes of Jesus College, Oxford. At one of the Speech days 
the Master of Trinity, Cambridge, indulged in some criticism 
on Oxford examining the results of the teaching of masters 
who, except the headmaster, were all Cantabs. The fact was, 
the school was a centre for the Oxford local examinations, and 
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the examiner appointed for the governors also represented the 
university delegates for local examinations. 
The contribution of boys to the old universities from 
such schools as Warwick would no doubt be larger if the 
universities did not insist on Greek, not only for students of 
classics, modern history, law or modern languages, but even 
for those going in for mathematics and natural science and 
engineering. The imposition of Greek in such cases is a 
mere shibboleth of a test. Boys who only take up Greek 
for the purpose of the test can never acquire more than 
a bowing acquaintance with the language or the litera- 
ture, which latter they could probably better acquire from 
translations. The imposition of the test rouses in some a 
resentment against the classics as an instrument of education 
at large. There is a great deal to be said for an entrance 
examination which shall include classics and mathematics, 
modern languages and science, on an equal footing, so that all 
university men may be compelled to have had that all-round 
general education of which we hear so much and see so little. 
The classical man who has never learnt the elements of 
chemistry and physics, is a man of just as lop-sided and 
narrow a culture as the mathematical or science man who is 
guiltless of Homer or Molibre or Shakespeare. It is the 
essence of a university to be a studium generale, a place 
where everything that advances knowledge is studied, and 
should be open to all who obtain a certain standard of pro- 
ficiency in an)" of the great branches of human culture and 
learning. 
Though the universities, then more than now, narrowed 
their portals, Mr. Way, classical man though he was, saw that 
it wa. not only the interest but the duty of Warwick School 
to throw open its entrance gates wide. He developed the 
modern side, in which German took the place of Greek, and 
Latin wa. reduced to a minimum to make room for modern 
subjects. 
Among the assistant-masters whom :Ir. Way appointed, 
and who still remain, is Mr. Robert Davies, scholar of Down- 
ing College, Cambridge, and fourteenth classic in 1882, who had 
two years' experience at Reading Grammar School before corn- 
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ing to Warwick. ' Discipline at the time needed bracing up 
considerably, and he at once showed that he meant to keep 
order, and certain big fellows found that vigorous and con- 
sistent punishment followed every attempt at fooling. Three 
hundred lines was his usual imposition, nor had he to set 
it often after the first struggle was over. The oldest old boys 
always enquire for him first when they visit the old school.' 
John Wishart Liddell, a major scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and 2nd class in the Classical Tripos, 1882 and 
1883, came to Warwick for his first experience in school-teach- 
ing in 1886, and has been there ever since. The estimation in 
which he is held may be gauged by the fact that he was familiarly 
known as ' John.' It is reported of him that he too found dis- 
cipline slack, and at first had a trying time of it, ' but our 
attempts to get a rise out of him he bore in the greatest good 
humour, and finally he settled himself in the hearts of the 
boys, who at length found OUt ]|OW far it was safe tO go with 
him, and how far it was not.' He was the founder and presi- 
dent of the Shakespeare Society, perhaps the most continu- 
ously flourishing and successful of the school societies. He 
took part in the cricket matches against clubs, which were not 
schools, and his prowess at Association football (which used to 
be played in Lent term till hockey superseded it), and as an 
after-dinner speaker, are recorded in tones of enthusiasm by 
old boys. By the part which he took as honorary secretary in 
founding the old Warwickian _'lub, which held its fir.t annual 
dinner in 1895, he has been of no small service in briging 
old members of the school together, and producing reminis- 
cences which have furnished this book with its nineteenth 
century history. Some anecdotes are told of him. A boy, 
asked the future of ,,do, gave it as [7o. 'Do you 
think so ?' said Mr. Liddell, ' I don't.' 
Two masters, both of whom died young, live in the memories 
of the boys of that date. One was Herbert Murphy, an old 
Uppingham boy, who had been trained under Thring. Geo- 
graphy and History were his subjects, and he taught them all 
the better because his Irish freedom made him popular, and 
his Irish humour was never long buried. If a boy talked or 
played in form,' Come out, you bounder,' he would say, and 
F 
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IN ALL TEI{MS 

Though Latin and Greek are hard to speak 
And Euclid's a sore vexation, 
Be plucky and work, for fellows who shirk 
Will be plucked in examination. 
Then hurrah, hurrah, etc. 

Stick hard, for your lives ! to grammar and fives, 
Greek, algebra, football, and science, 
If they're well gripped, then fully equipped 
We'll face the world with defiance. 
Then hurrah, hurrah, etc. 

Though all things must return to dust, 
Old friends let nothing sever, 
But as you grow older, stand shoulder to shoulder, 
Hurrah ! boys ! Warwick for ever. 
Then hurrah, hurrah, etc. 

These special verses composed by the reviser, Mr. 
John Bain, a master at Marlborough, were sung at the 
inauguration :-- 

Serene and great may our ship of state 
Ride safely the dangers round her, 
With men like Peel at the good ship's wheel 
She never, God willing, shall founder. 

May our Warwick boat long proudly float 
In fair or in stormy weather, 
Through work or play, with a stroke like Way 
To teach us to pull together. 

The chapel was one of the scenes of Mr. Way's earliest 
improvements. When he entered office only a nave and 
two tiny transepts had been erected. For fittings little but 
bare seats had been provided. The communion vessels 
were of pewter. ]y degrees all this was remedied by 
the generous help of many friends of the school. The 
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pitch was quite the best in the county; now, though in point 
of size it is not equal to the new county ground at Birming- 
ham, still we may flatter ourselves that it is the second best. 
being twice the size, and far better than any other school 
fields around us.' Perhaps it was forgotten that Rugby is in 
Warwickshire. 
The Jubilee Fund also provided an avenue of limes between 
the school and the field, and ' the light and shade' of their' cool 
colonnade' already begin to reproduce the glories of Winchester 
Meads or Rugby School Close. 
A gymnasium was next added, in 1890, as a meniorial to 
W. G. Gibsolb the Balliol scholar, and was largely due to the 
support of Mr. H. M. Punnett. A striking incident marked its 
erection. It vas the Lent term, once odious to school-boys. 
The walls had just reached their full height and were ready 
for the roof, when, one Sunday afternoon, a wind from the 
north-west levelled them to the ground one after another. 
Great was tile excitement of the boys who had seen one wail 
down, and the masters could hardly keep them from standing 
nearly under the building to watch tl,e other swaying and 
cracking and ready to follow its fellow. But the inexorable 
bell rang for chapel, they had to leave the fascinating sight, 
and when they rushed out after chapel, the gymnasium was a 
heap of bricks. The misfortune was not without its good 
results, as a building somewhat unsightly at the best was then 
improved by the addition of buttresses. A workshop was added 
to it on the east, and the old workshop became a science 
lecture-room. 
The increasing numbers of boarders, which had overflowed 
the school house, put before the governing body the choice of 
either adding to the existing buildings or seeking fresh accom- 
modation elsewhere, or, as they had done with fatal effect in 
Mr. Grundy's case, declining to accept the offered increase. 
This last was not to be thought of, since increased numbers, 
up to at least 300, a number which Warwick has not yet 
shown signs of passing, are synonymous with increased effi- 
ciency. Numbers are not everything, but, up to a certain 
point, numbers make it easier to provide the different kinds of 
special training needed in the schools of the present day. The 
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that 'dormitory contests were frequent.' So the methods 
were not too Spartan for the spirits of these juniors. 
Mr. Page was also instructor in theology, in which his 
method was racy and effective. It was pictorial, on the 
model of Rows, who, when he wished to record that Thomas 
Beauchamp was King Henry vI.'s guardian and rebuilder of St. 
Mary's, depicted him with a small king seated on one hand 
and a tiny church on the other. So, if Mr. Page wanted to im- 
press the story of Balaam, an ass appeared on the blackboard, 
and if that of Daniel, a lion, and so on. Hence it happened 
that in a Junior Oxford local examination one of the small 
boys, in answer to the question, ' Give a sketch of the life of 
Jehu,' delighted the examiners by drawing a horse's head. 
The Junior House had the intended effect, and in January 
1895 the school reached 168. 
On 16 May 1896, to the dismay and regret of boys, masters, 
and governors, Mr. Way resigned the headmastership of War- 
wick, on appointment as headmaster of t:ossall, and left at 
the end of the summer term. At Rossall he has been as 
successful in acquiring the confidence of parents as he had 
been at Warwick, and the school flourishes abundantly under 
his auspices, among other things the number of scholarships 
at the universities rising from an average of three to an average 
of close on five a year. 

The Rev. Robert Percival Brown was the next headmaster 
of Warwick. He was a ' Pauline' of the early days after the 
removal of that famous school from its old site by St. :Paul's 
Cathedral to its present spacious quarters in :Hammersmith. 
Thence he won a scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and in due course was, in 1884, placed in the first class in the 
classical tripos. Like Dr. Way, he began his scholastic career 
as an assistant-master at Marlborough College, but after a year 
there, went to King William's College, Isle of Man. He be- 
came, in 1887, headmaster of the newly reorganised Kendal 
Grammar School, and then was for five years headmaster of the 
Royal laval College, Eltham. Mr. Brown's time is too recent to 
be made the subject of history. For reasons which it would 
be difficult to set out, if indeed they are exactly ascertain- 
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able, the school experienced a serious decline in numbers under 
him. There was no deficiency in skill or labour on the part of 
the headmaster, nor in results, as shown by successes in the 
Oxford local examinations or at the universities themselves. 
In 1902, when the school numbered under 70 boys, it won four 
scholarships or exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge. But the 
school house, which was full with 70 boarders in 1896, had 
fallen to 35 in 1902. At the Junior House there was an even 
more serious drop to 4, and the day-boys also declined in 
proportion. 
Undoubtedly one cause which contributed to the falling off 
of the day-boys was the re-organisation of the Middle School, 
which took place on the resignation of the old headmaster 
there only a week before that of Dr. Way. The school, which 
had been, what it was intended to be, a kind of'higher 
elementary' school, was now converted into a 'school of 
science' in the nomenclature of the Department of Science and 
Art, then nominally a branch but really an independent off: 
shoot of the Education Department. ty the aid of the 
Departments' grants and by assistance from the Warwickshire 
County Council the school now put itself forward in competi- 
tion with the Grammar School for the local boys, a competi- 
tion which the perhaps somewhat too severely classical tone 
imputed to Mr. ]rown served to enhance. ]ut that was not 
the sole cause. The causes of the success of one man and the 
failure of another as headmaster of a secondary school, and 
the causes of the success and failure of the same man at two 
diierent schools, are so complicated by personal, local, and 
often trivial and accidental circumstances, that it is an idle 
and a thankless task to trace them out in detail. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE ATBLETIC RECORD 

"WTn the removal of the school to its present site, with its 
spacious cricket field, at first 12, and now 18 acres, a new 
era of athletic development began. 

CRICKET. 
From 1883 matches have been played continuously against 
King Edward's School, Iirmingham, and Trinity College, 
Stratford. Matches with tromsgrove Grammar School were 
I O' 
first arranged in 1891, with Leamington Colle,e (now extinct) 
in 1890, with St. Edward's School, Oxford, in 1897, and with 
Iteading School in 1903. 
In 1884 twenty matches were played, of which 9 were won, 
5 lost, and 6 drawn. The victories included two handsome 
defeats of Trinity College, Stratford, by an innings and 81 
runs, and by ten wickets respectively. A. N. Johnson in 
bowling, and P. Johnson in both bowling and batting, were 
the chief performers. 
The inclusion of the Rev. F. G. Page in the staff, in 1886, 
eatly improved the school cricket. He was a fine free-hitting 
batsman with a powerful drive, an excellent wicket-keeper, 
and a bowler by no means to be despised as his peribrmance 
against Dorridge in 189o proves, when he secured 5 wickets 
for 9 runs. A characteristic tory is told of him that when 
playing for Leamington :. M.C.C. he was asked to keep wicket. 
As he was going into the field he was requested to captain the 
team, and at once took off his pads and wicket-keeping gloves 
with the remark that now he was captain he was going on to 
bowl--and he did very successfully. Several big hits of his 
are remembered, notably one from the centre of the ground 
hard against Big School. 
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The 'professional' who coached the boys from 1886 to 
1890 was Shore. He was a fine bowler and three times in 
one season did the 'hat trick' against club teams; but he 
was greatest as an umpire. Once when asked by our captain 
whether two of his decisions against our opponents vere not 
rather doubtful, his answer was, 'No, sir; quite right. They 
cheated out one of our men, and I always gives out two of 
theirs for it.' In 1902-3 we possessed another character, 
Horton, who eked out his exiguous earnings by selling to the 
boys innumerable photographs of himself in all conceivable 
attitudes. 
The XI. of 1888 included several names that became 
famous in our cricket annals. Of O. E. Hayden, the captain, 
it is difficult to say whether his batting or his bowling was 
the more useful. He had a steady defence, and could hit well 
all round the wicket; but his most characteristic stroke was 
a beautifully executed off-drive. He bowled medium to fast 
with a rather curious action. In 1889 and 1890, he took 
21 wickets for an average of 5-5, and 52 at an average of 
;'1 respectively, and his batting average in 1890 was 21"7. 
l. Challoner was, perhaps, the best bowler the school has 
ever produced--left-hand medium with some break either 
way. His batting was often effective when runs were badly 
wanted, though his style was not of a high order. Against 
Warwickshire Club, in 1890, when the school won an exciting 
match by 96 to 85, he took 6 wickets for 34 runs. Two days 
later, against K.E.S., Birmingham, he captured 6 wickets for 
13. ]=[is record for that year was 51 wickets at an average 
cost of '4, which he reduced in the following year to 7"3. 
Challoner was an equally famous member of the school ttugby 
XV. He afterwards played cricket for h'ew South 'ales in 
1902, and in 1901 represented Australia against an English 
ltugby Football team. 
W. K. Tarver was a pretty bat, with excellent defence and 
remarkable punishing power for one so young. He was also 
very quick in the field, and a useful bowler. On several 
occasions he was instrumental in carrying the total over the 
century for the first wicket. Amongst his most notable per- 
formances may be mentioned 165 against Trinity College, 
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Stratford, in 1899; 118 against the Warwickshire Crusaders 
in 1890 . and 113 not out against Leamington College in 1891. 
In this last year his batting average reached 44. 
It. O. Arton, a hard hitter with a beautiful cut, scored 76 
out of 118 recorded for the first wicket, against Leaminon 
College in 1891, and made 123 against Mr. Goff's team. 
Another century was made the same year for the Present v. 
Past by E. S. Jerdein, who scored 110 not out. 
The record of matches for 1889 was 9 won, 2 lost, 4 drawn ; 
for 1890, 9 won, 4 lost, 4 drawn; for 1891, 9 won, 3 lost, 6 
drawn, tut even these excellent results were surpassed in 
1892, when the summary reads ll won, 1 drawn, 1 tie, and 
2 lost. One of the losses was to the lrarwickshire Club 
aad Ground. They sent down a very strong team including 
Pallett, at that time one of the best slow bowlers in 
England, and on the sticky wicket he proved quite un- 
playable, the school compiling only 52 against 179. The 
greatest victory of that year was won in a return match 
against King Edward's School, Birmingham, who made 73, 
while Warwick made 240 for 5 wickets (A. H. Mann 100 not 
out, V. A. S. Keighley 50, E. S. Jerdein 43). They had been 
beaten in the first match by 143 to 77, Jerdein on that occa- 
sion making 73. In a low scoring match won against Trinity 
College, Stratford, some remarkable bowling was done for us 
by H. Howel|, who took 6 wickets for 10 runs in the first 
innings of T. C. S., and 4 for 11 in the second, whilst E. S. 
Jerdein in the second innings got 6 for 11. The most exciting. 
match of the year was against Wellesbourne Cricket Club; 
each side made 99, and the last Y'ellesbourne man was bowled 
with the last ball of the last over before the time of drawing 
stumps. 
In 1893 Mann scored 79, not out, against Leamington 
College, and improved on this against ]irmingham by keeping 
them in the field while he made 93. 
The record year of all was 1894. Of 17 matches 13 were 
won, 2 drawn, and only 2 lost. W. Coles headed the batting 
averages with 26, and as a bowler took 60 wickets at 8"16, 
,hile A. L. Baines accounted for 73 at an average cost 
of 7"4. 
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The next year, 1895, was statistically remarkable for its 
evenness of result, 5 matches being won, 5 lost, and 6 drawn. 
A centenarian appeared in A. S. I-Iewitt who, making 104, 
with I-I. T. Baines's 75, helped to inflict a crushing defeat on 
our old rivals at Stratford. 
The season of 1896 was one of close finishes. The match 
with Bromsgrove was won by 1 run--129 against 128; the 
match against K.E.S., ]3irmingham, was lost by 2; Jesus 
College, Oxford, was defeated by 8; the 2nd XI. played 
with the Old Edwardians' 2nd XI. a tie of 73 runs each. 
H. T. Baines was at the head of the batting averages with 
24"2. He more than doubled this in 1897 with the record 
average of 51. That his hitting was as powerful as his de- 
fence was sound, was proved by his making 100 out of 155 in 
the Past v. Present match of this )-ear. 
Playing against K.E.S., Birmingham, in 1897, tl. C. Merry- 
weather took 6 wickets for 4 runs, and F. C. Van Cortlandt 
3 wickets for 5. 
:From this year onwards, owing to declining numbers, the 
school cricket suffered an eclipse, more matches being lost than 
won, though there have been several notable achievements. 
The best cricketers of 1902 were E. C. Wroth and W. E. Hunt. 
The former had an average of 24"5 with a highest score 
of 82. I-Ie was a fearless hitter, and perfectly imperturbable 
from the moment he left the pavilion, with one hand in his 
pocket and a straw in his mouth, till he lost his wicket. I-Iunt 
had the excellent analysis of 62 wickets for 8"8 runs apiece. 
E. I-I. Clutterbuck was the hero of an exciting match with 
St. Edward's School, Oxford, in 1903, in which he made 108 
out of 240 for six wickets. The last Oxford wicket fell at 
166 at the last ball but one of the last over. This success 
(21utterbuck followed up by scoring 85 against the Warwick- 
shire Gentlemen, who were beaten by 255 to 59. 
Last year, 1905, with increased numbers in the school, the 
number of wins increased to five against seven losses. This 
was mainly due to l,. E. Partridge who batted with the 
greatest steadiness ; he five times made over 50 in an innings, 
and headed the averages with 33"8. 
Amongst noteworthy performances, besides those already 
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Probably the heaviest score ever made by the school team 
was in 1883-4, when it beat Birmingham Five Ways by 14 
goals and 2 tries to nil. A fine display of place-kicking 
was witnessed in 1884 against Daventry School, 17 tries 
producing 10 goals; and in 1889, when out of ]5 tries 
obtained, 12 goals were kicked. In 1894 H. T. Baines, whose 
cool and accurate kicking was a considerable factor in the 
success of that season, placed 7 goals in 8 shots against 
Newcastle High School. 
Some records were established in 1891. Both Trinity 
College, Stratford, and K.E.S., Birmingham, were twice 
beaten, the latter on one occasion by over 40 points, and 
1 
Leamington Colleoe by 40. With Bromsgrove honours were 
as usual equal. This was O. P. Arton's year, a reckless half- 
back, who would cheerfully risk his neck to gain an inch of 
ground, and employed his leisure moments in kicking his 
forwards into the scrummage. 
All school matches were won in 1892, except for one draw 
with Trinity College. With Bromsgrove in 1896 occurred a 
fine win. They were l l points to the good till the last 
quarter of the game, when Warwick pulled itself together, 
and after a furious struggle secured 13 points without further 
loss. N. :h T. Wade, who figured on this occasion, afterwards 
pla)'ed for Edinburgh University. 
From 1899 a series of disastrous seasons has been lightened 
only by an occasional success. It would seem easy to count 
accurately up to fifteen, but we find that once in a match with 
Coventry School two tries were obtained by us before it was 
discovered that our opponents were playing only twelve men : 
and three of ours were withdrawn. In the same year the 
Old Warwickians played sixteen for a time till the excess 
was observed. 
In the Lent term it was customary to play Association 
' Sevens,' every boy in the school being enrolled in one seven, 
and these produced a good deal of excitement. On one 
occasion sixteen teams were arranged. But since the sub- 
division of the school into four 'Houses' in 1896, house 
matches have superseded them; and a similar system has 
been introduced into the cricket and hockey. 
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baller has represented the university, E. A. Wilding ran the 
hundred for Cambridge in 1895 : and G. W. Clark threw the 
hammer for Oxford in 1899 and 1900. 
K. W. Barlee represented Trinitv College, Dublin, in the 
half-mile in the same years. 

[INOlt SPORTS. 

The neighbourhood of Warwick is especially favourable for 
paper chases, and they have occupied the energies of the boys 
in a desultory fashion as far back as we have records. But in 
1897 they were systematised, and a house competition held in 
them. The runs are three in number. There is no limit to 
the number of entries of boys over 14 years of age, who are 
certified by the doctor to be in sufficient health, but only the 
first five of each house are counted, and the championship 
goes to the house with the smallest number of points. This 
carries with it the retention of the challenge cup, given by the 
masters, for one year. These runs have been in abeyance for 
the last two or three years, but they will shortly be resumed. 
Amongst the minor games of the school are hockey and 
fives. The former was played in the early Way period in the 
Lent term; but during an outburst of football enthusiasm, a 
successful agitation was started by O. P. Arton for its abolition 
in favour of the nobler game. It. was revived in the more 
scientific form now played in the Lent term, 1902, with great 
success. The same term is also dedicated to fives, for which a 
tournament is held, singles and doubles. .k challenge cup was 
given for the singles in 1901 by Ik L. H. Mercer, an old 
enthusiast at the game, provoking keen competition. 
The swimming sports were of old held in the river opposite 
the school at an early hour in the morning; but, as this 
shocked the susceptibilities of some good people, they were 
transferred to the baths. For the last two years the Learning- 
ton Baths have been retained for them at an hour which 
makes it possible to secure a large concourse of spectators. 
Proficiency in the art of swimming is encouraged by competi- 
tion for the Rainbow Challenge Cup, which is held for one 
year by the winner of the 150 yards open race. This cup was 
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instituted in memory of an old master who in ew Zealand 
gallantly sacrificed his own life in trying to save two boys 
who were drowning, he himself being unable to swim. 
A gymnastic competitiou was instituted in 1903, and Mrs 
P, ourchier kindly presented a challenge cup in 1904. Appro- 
priately enough it was won both in that year and in 1905 by 
L. C. Bourchier. The first six in the competition form the 
gymnastic six, and wear colours presented to them with the 
prizes. A permanent drill and gymnastic instructor has now 
been secured in Sergeant Summers, and his keenness and 
energy are already bearing good fruit. 
The Cadet Corps, attached to the secod volunteer battalion 
of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, dates from 1884. In 
its first year of existence it numbered only thirty-seven, and 
was divided into two sections, the seniors and the juniors. 
The seniors were provided with full uniform, and enrolled in 
the Warwick volunteer csmpany; the juniors had to content 
themselves merely with caps. Great improvements were 
effected by the appointment o[ ]Ir. J. W. Forbes to the 
command in 1894. The boys were inspired with his own 
extraordinary enthusiasm, and the strength of the corps was 
raised till it contained practically every boy in the school who 
reached the prescribed standard of height and age. In 1._99 
it became  separate ('adet Company, 'ith complete uniform 
and equipment, and began to take part in I'ublic School field- 
days and camps. It has siuce remained one of the most 
popular of school institutions. Morris-tube shooting is now 
practised at a miniature range in the gymnasium, and rifle- 
shooting on the range at Wedgnock Park. The best shot holds 
the Lakin Challenge Bowl for one year, and he is presented 
with a model of it. 
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TO-DAY 

ThE Rev. William Theodore Keeling was appointed head- 
master in November, and took over the charge of the school 
after Christmas 190:. 
Mr. Keeling is himself the son of a headmaster whose name 
is famous in the North of England--the Rev. William Hulton 
Keeling, who in 1871 became headmaster of Bradford 
Grammar School, one of the first schools re-orgunised by the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners. There, with the minimum 
of aid from endowment, and, at times, the maximum of 
opposition from some quarters, he attracted and has steadily 
maintained a school of some 500 boys, whose achievements 
have been remarkable alike in the classical, the mathematical, 
and the scientific spheres. The number of assistant masters 
whom he has sent forth as headmasters to other schools is lemon, 
an excellent proof of his skill as commander-in-chief in the 
choice of his subordinates. If, therefore, there is anything in 
heredity, and if the inherited faculties and experience of the 
parent make any impression on the mind of the child, the 
present headmaster of Warwick is destined to command 
success. He was himself brought up at Bradford School, and 
won a leaving exhibition thence, and an open scholarship at 
Jesus College, Cambridge. There he obtained a second class 
in both the classical and theological tripos. After 2 years at 
Liverpool, and 4 years at Epsom College as an assistant master, 
he became second master at Weymouth College for a year, 
before obtaining his present post. 
The new headmaster found that some improvements in the 
school buildings were already being made. They consisted of 
two blocks. Six studies, each containing accommodation for 
three of the elder boys, were built against the west wall of the 
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big school, between it and the dining-hall, with facilities for 
those ' brews' of tea and cocoa which are dear to the schoolboy 
heart. The second block is even more congenial The old 
one-story building at the end of the corridor opposite the 
science room has been pulled down and a two-story building 
takes its place. On the ground floor is (1) a much improved 
playbox room, (2) a music room, also used as a vestry for the 
chapel, (3) a lavatory with tiled floor and eight basins pro- 
vided with hot and cold water. On the first floor, to which 
access is had by a new and spacious pitch-pine staircase, are 
(1) five bath-rooms on the latest and most approved plan, (2) 
two music-practising rooms, (3) a room with apparatus for 
drying jerseys, etc., after football, (4) master's bedroom and 
sitting-room. Members of past generations of Warwick boys, 
who remember with a shudder the cold inconvenience of 
coming down the stone staircase and along the lengthy 
corridor every time they had a bath, will envy the present 
generation's luxurious combimtion of comfort and cleanliness. 
At a recent meeting of headmasters at Warwick, a well-known 
headmaster remarked that the only fault to be found there 
was that parents were given too much for their money. 
In the spring of 1905 the governors, on the representation 
of the headmaster, undertook the erection of a new science 
school instead of the two class-rooms, which are found quite 
inadequate for that first-class scientific education which, with- 
out neglecting the classics, Warwick Grammar School now 
provides. Mr. Trepess, of Warwick, is the architect. On the 
ground floor there are to be chemical and physical labora- 
tories, lecture theatre, balance-room, and experiment pre- 
paration room, while upstairs there will be two large 
class-rooms, and complete accommodation for two resident 
masters. This building will be ready for use in 1906. 
The chapel has been further beautified by filling the east 
window with stained glass, designed by Mr. Henry Holliday. 
The central light was put in in memory of Cecil lIeiggs ; the 
tracery at the top of the window was given by the governors. 
The window represents scenes from the life of Christ, that with 
the Doctors in the Temple being appropriately conspicuous. 
A memorial brass has been placed on the north wall of the 
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chancel to the memory of those four members of the school 
who died in South Africa in the years 1900-1903, with the 
inscription 
A.M.D.G, ET IN MEMOPAAM 
G. W. R. NETTLESHIP 
J. tI. LONGBOTHAM 
W. E. TUCKER 
R. II. TREIIEAINE 

QUI IN AFRICA MII,ITANTES 
PRO PATRIA MORTEM OPPETIERUNT 
HOC MONUMENTUM POSUERUNT 
AMIC[ AMICIS 
ANNO DOMINI MDCCCCV. 

A litany desk, with similar inscription, forms part of the 
same memorial. 
Of the choir, some twenty are now habited in surplice and 
cassock, while others are probatioers. One of the smallest 
aspirants ibr full choral vesture asked the music master 
plaintively: 'Please, sir! am I an incubator still ?' while 
another inquired if it was necessary for him to put on his 
]tcssock for practices. 
The high standard of work set during previous years has 
been maintained. The science will be more than equal to all 
the demands of the neighbouring University of Birmingham 
when the new science school is completed. Additional atten- 
tion is being given to modern languages. Cambridge Univer- 
sity, with two Warwick boys among the Wranglers of 1905, 
witnesses that mathematics are already efficiently taught. At 
the same time, Oxf,)rd University can bear evidence that the 
school still performs the functions of the old classical grammar 
schools, for in 1904 more distinctions were gained in Latin 
and Greek, in the Junior Oxford Local Examinations, by 
Warwick than by any other school. 
'Howlers,' of course, occur, and two of recent date, per- 
petrated by a VI. form boy are too good to be lost. Horace's 
' Care 3Lecenas eques' was rendered ' Take care of the horses, 
M,-ecenas'; while 'regio deserta siti' (Virgil) was translated 
' Deserted by a royal thirst.' 
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Thomas White's charity. In the lean years a crisis seemed 
imminent, but under the present headmaster the school rose 
from 55 to 110, with sure promise of further increment. 
A Latin Carmen set to music by Mr. J. Hanorth, F.I.G.C.M., 
the school organist and music master, has been written for the 
school to sing at the Warwick Pageant in 1906, for the incep- 
tion of which War,rick is largely indebted to Mr. Keeling. 

FLOREAT DOMUS 

Gaudeamus nos alumni, 
Quod per infinita saecla 
Schola perduravit ipsa. 
Floret atque floreat 
Schola Warwicensis. 

Condidit regina pulchra, 
Tradidit chartas equester, 
Donat Henricus secundus. 
Floret atque floreat 
Schola Warwicensis. 

Voce ]aeta concinamus, 
Hoc loco nunc congregati 
Per domos cras dissipati. 
Floret atque floreat 
Schola Warwicensis. 

Haec domus duret per aevum, 
Floreant omnes alumni, 
Floreant semper magistri. 
Floret atclue floreat 
Schola Warwicensi.. 

And so we leave this most ancient school, hopin that 
its good administration and prosperity will always be as 
much a matter of concern to the good people of Warwick 
and Warwickshire, its Earls and their ladies, and other 
authorities, spiritual and temporal, in the days of King 
Edward vii., as it is shown to have been to their prede- 
cessors in the days of King Henry viii., of King Henry II. 
and of King Edward the Confessor. 



